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Five-Year Record 


HE statistical black-out has gone. It has been removed 
more promptly and with fewer reservations than the 
black-out of the streets. The White Paper of “ Statistics 
Relating to the War Effort of the United Kingdom” 
which was presented to Parliament by the Prime Minister 
on Tuesday contains more detailed information on more 


different aspects of the war effort of the country than even . 


the most optimistic could have expected. Subjects are 
included which, it might reasonably be supposed, would 
need to be kept secret at least until the end of the German 
war—such matters as the output of gun ammunition, or 
the numbers of men in the forces. If so much can be pro- 
vided now, it is impossible to resist the urge to ask 
whether some parts of the feast might not have been 
served up much earlier, As it is, the starvation diet is 
changed so suddenly into a banquet of so many courses 
and of such richness that even the stoutest digestion must 
quail. The Economist has not been able to get through 
the meal without letting out its belt by several holes, of 
Which the evidences will be found on later pages. 

But this is. not an occasion for cavilling. It is rather en 
opportunity for rejoicing, not only at the change of policy 


that releases the records of these five years, but also—and 
much more—at the story that they tell, For it is a mag- 
nificent story. Sober figures can rarely have been mar- 
shalled to greater effect or put together to tell a prouder 
tale. The report is divided into five chapters, under the 
heads of Manpower, Production, Shipping and Trade, 
Consumption; and Finance. Under each head separately, 
it may be that there are other belligerents with as fine 
a record as the British. Some may have produced more, 
even relatively. to their population. Some may have 
suffered a greater curtailment of trade and consumption. 
Others have had heavier casualties. There may be others 
(though they do not come to mind) whose financial policy 
has been equally strict and sound. But on all five counts 
put together, it is certain that there is no other country, 
on either side, that can show such all-round performance. 
Sacrifice and achievement run all through the report as 
the warp and weft of history’s loom, and the texture they 
weave is a robe that Britons may be proud to wear. 

With so many facts to choose from, it is difficult to select 
the most striking. But a very brief list under each of the 
five heads will serve as samples for the rest. 
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Manpower ; 

Well over 10 million men and women—one-third of 
the adult population—are now in the Services and the 
munition industries. 

Nearly 23 million more women (out of a total of only 
16 million) are now in the Services or in industry than 
in peacetime. 

The less essential industries have lost over one-third 
of their workers. ' 

The average “ unoccupied” woman keeps house, or 

maintains a home, for six persons. 
* Casualties of five years amount to 563,000 in the 
Services, 34,000 in the Merchant Navy and 136,000 
civilians, a total of 733,000. Of the 263,000 killed, 7,000 
were children and 24,000 women. 


Production 

Over 5,700 naval vessels, of 1,900,000 tons displacement, 
and 44 million gross tons of merchant shipping have been 
built. 

Over 100,000 aircraft have been made. 

Two million rifles and nearly twice as many machine 
guns and sub-machine guns have been made. 

Steel production has been increased by one-sixth in 
spite of a two-thirds reduction of the import of steel- 
making materials. 

Seventy per cent more food (measured by calorie or 
protein content) has been produced on less land. 

Shipping and Trade 

Nearly 3,000 British merchant ships, of over 11} 
million gross tons, have been lost. 

The size of the Merchant Navy has fallen by 29 per 
cent. 

Imports were.at one time down from 55 million tons 
a year to less than 23 million tons. 

Exports have been redueed by 71 per cent. 

’ Consumption 

The people of Great Britain have reduced their over- 
all consumption by 21 per cent. 

They now spend only 54 per cent of their incomes ; 
taxes and savings take the rest. 

Civilian consumption of butter, margarine and cheese 
is down by 14 per cent, of fresh meat, bacon and ham 
by 24 per cent, of fruit and fruit juices by 51 per cent. 

Civilian consumption of clothes is down by 45 per 
cent, of boots and shoes by 27 per cent, of furniture by 
77 per cent. 

The average passenger train carries 9 passengers for 4 
before the war. 

One house in three in the whole country has been 
damaged, one in thirty destroyed or made uninhabitable. 

Finance 

Each year the Government has borrowed a steadily 
falling proportion of a steadily rising expenditure. 

Taxation now takes over 36 per cent of the personal 
incomes of the country, compared with 224 per cent 
before the war. 

Over {£1,000 million of overseas assets have been 
sold and £2,300 million of overseas liabilities incurred. 

* 


Some of these facts speak for themselves. Others need 
some comparisons to bring out their meaning. The com- 
parison with the British war effort in the last war—itself 
no mean achievement—is one of the most eloquent. Over 
24 million more men and women have been mobilised for 
the services and the munition industries, of which less 
than one nuillion reflects the increase in population. The 
overall production of munitions in this war has been about 
twice that of the last war, including ten times as many 
tanks and 15 times as many vehicles. Production of air- 
craft, though only 50 .per cent greater in numbers of 
aircraft, has required four times as many engines, of thirty 
times the horse-power. Imports have been more severely 
reduced, with less damage to the food supply. A 
higher proportion of the national income has been 
mobilised for the Government, and a much higher pro- 
portion of it raised by taxation. In every respect save one, 
this war’s record far outstrips the last war’s—and the 
exception is a matter for congratulation since it is that 
of casualties. 

Another set of comparisons which can be made concerns 
the part that the United Kirigdom has played in the war 
effort of the whole British Commonwealth. The initiative 
in such a comparison would never be taken in this island ; 


. of Lend-Lease deliveries has been so adjusted that all raw 
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but the detractors have been busy, and it is as well that 
they should have their answer. The United Kingdom 
contains rather less than 10 per cent of the total popula- 
tion, and not quite 70 per cent of the white population 
of the Commonwealth. It has produced seven-eighths of 
all the munitions, has provided three-fifths of the armed 
forces and has suffered 72 per cent of the Service deaths, 
the overwhelming proportion of the Merchant Navy deaths 
and virtually all the civilian casualties. 
*x 


Another inevitable comparison is of the assistance given 
to their allies by the United Kingdom and the United 
States. The same week that has witnessed the release of 
these statistics on the general war effort has also seen the 
publication of a secoad British Report on Mutual Aid, 
and of a parallel report by President Roosevelt, in which he 
makes a renewed effort to discourage any quantitative 
comparison between American Lend-Lease and British 
Reciprocal Aid. But the comparison is being made every 
day in the American Press, with a full employment of 
those dollar signs that were to have been banished from 
the discussion. Here again, therefore, it is as well that the 
British case should be documented. Unfortunately, it can- 
not*be documented in full, But for the present purposes, 
it is perhaps enough to say that, in the twelve months 
to. mid-1943, Mutual Aid cost the United States about 
9 per cent, and the United Kingdom rather over 6 per 
cent of their respective national incomes. Moreover, 
the British total omits many items that could not be 
valued (the value of “ courage, skill and sacrifice in the 
face of death and destruction,” says the President, cannot 
be measured in money), or that were not, in fact, counted 
since they were provided in such small units over so wide 
an area. In view of these qualifications to the figures, the 
wonder is not that there is a difference between them, but 
that it is so small. 

The more remarkable has it seemed that the system of 
Mutual Aid apparently required the imposition of re- 
strictions on Britain’s freedom of action, especially in 
regard to exports, which have never been accepted by 
other beneficiaries of the system. The matter has not, how- 
ever, become crucial hitherto because British exports have, 
in any case, been cut to the bone, and the Prime Minister 
was able to announce on Thursday that the export re- 
strictions will be lifted at the end of the German war. 
The principle has not been altered, but the programme 











materials and semi-finished goods required by Britain 
from America for incorporation in British exports will be 
paid for in cash. 







x 





To all these facts and figures there is an unspoken 
qualification, an unprinted footnote. Statistics can tell of 
“uantities ; but they can reveal nothing of quality, They 
deal in the material and ignore the spiritual. Yet it is i 
the intangible sphere that the greatest achievements ot 
the past five years lie, Not only have great things beet 
done, but they have been done in unity and in freedom. 
There have been no serious quarrels among the British 
people in these years. Strains and pressures have brought 
solidarity, not fracture. And there have been no coercions 
or restrictions that have not been freely accepted by a free 
people. The country with the highest mobilisation has also 
been the country that has treated the conscientious objector 
most humanely. Never have organisation and freedom 
been more effectively combined. 

In this there is a lesson both for others and for out 
selves. Other countries should be put on notice that Britain 
is nobody’s poor relation and nobody’s valetudinaria? 
cousin. If these things be the marks of decadence, then 
there is no nation in the world that can lay claim to youth 
and vigour. And for ourselves, let us realise that less than 
any country in the world have we cause to fear the future. 
Much of the national treasure may have gone with the 
wind, and many heavy material burdens may have beet 
assumed, But more than any other nation in the world, 
we have what treasure cannot buy: unity of purpos¢ 
freedom of spirit and an effective working machine of 
social collaboration, 
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Liberation Pains 


HE political crisis in the liberated countries con- 

tinues. For the time being Belgium is still the chief 
storm centre, After the leaders of the resistance had 
agreed to hand over their arms to the Allied commands, 
demonstrations and shootings took place in Brussels last 
Saturday ; and widespread strikes took place on Tuesday. 
The Belgian Parliament has mirrored the present discon- 
tents and, though the Government was granted the special 
powers it asked for, the debate was bitter. The opposi- 
tion to M. Pierlot’s Government is fairly widespread. It 
includes many Left-wing Catholics and Liberals as well 
as Socialists and Communists. But the opposition has not 
hardened enough to overthrow the present Government ; 
and it has not found enough positive and common ground 
to form an alternative administration, In Italy and in 
Greece the crises have been of a more creeping or latent 
character. Last week Signor Bonomi resigned from his 
post because of the dissensions among the six parties 
of his coalition ; but he has now apparently been asked 
by the representatives of those parties to remain in office 
and to reshuffle his Government. In Greece, the critical 
date of December roth, when the guerillas are to lay down 
their arms, is approaching ; and in the meantime uneasy 
tension, caused by jockeying for political positions be- 
tween the Left and the Right, still prevails, 

Allied policy, and British policy in particular, cannot 
ignore these events. The sharp clashes of opinion, the 
sudden release of pent-up emotions, the social antagon- 
isms and the political rivalries, are developing close 
behind the Allied fronts and astride the Allied communi- 
cation lines, The military campaigns and the politics of 
the liberated countries are confused in a difficult and 
complex tangle. The needs of the war tell very heavily 
upon the economic situation in every liberated country ; 
and political events inevitably affect the Allied comman- 
ders’ freedom of movement and military action. A general 
strike immediately behind the fighting lines may be a 
serious threat to military security. A clash of opinion that 
may lead to a clash of arms is bound to cause the gravest 
concern to any military commander. Yet these are Allied 
countries and order cannot simply be imposed by the 
bayonet, even if there were bayonets to spare. Difficult 
and distracting though it may be, it is necessary to under- 
stand the nature of the political and social tensions among 
the liberated peoples before there can be any hope of 
removing them. 

Easy optimism over the political affairs of the liberated 
countries would be cut of place. For all these countries 
the approaching winter means hardship and suffering. 
The Allied armies have brought war as well as liberation 


to their frontiers. Liberation has not been painless. For 
the four years of the German occupation the French, the 
Belgians and the Dutch lived under a reign of terror. 
The lives and property of many of them were in constant 
peril. But the mere length of the occupation gave some- 
thing like an air of stability and normality to the material 
existence of the great mass of peaceful and non-political 
citizens who shunned the hazards of active resistance. 
It is true that the enslaved nations were impoverished ; 
but, within the limits of their poverty, life went on. The 
shopkeepers carried on somehow ; and the miners re- 
ceived the additional rations to which, as heavy workers, 
they were entitled. Most of this artificial normality has 
now been upset, Food is short, or badly distributed ; fuel 
is lacking ; and communication lines have been disrupted. 
True, some improvement has been achieved, General de 
Gaulle has stated that the French coal production has 
already risen to about half of the pre-war level. Locomo- 
tives are being repaired. Railways and harbours are being 
restored. But the improvement is unsteady and painfully 
slow ; and it will remain so in the coming months, And 
restored means of transport will be used, in the first place, 
to feed the Allied war-machine and not the civilian 
population. This, clearly, is a situation which can easily be 
exploited by demagogy and irresponsibility to foster 
anarchy, and much of the recent political trouble is doubt- 
less to be attributed to this source. But much of it must 
also be debited to the faults of leadership among the 
Governments—or to its total absence. 

The purge of ex-collaborators is the cause of endless 
trouble in the political life of the liberated countries, The 
demand for a purge has been so widespread, genuine 
and persistent that the political atmosphere is almost cer- 
tain to remain poisoned as long as its scale and methods 
are undefined. Hitherto it has been a tragic farce. In 
France, as well as in Belgium, the courts are investiga- 
ting tens, if not hundreds, of thousands of cases of alleged 
or genuine collaboration. At the same time “ sponta- 
neous” attacks on collaborators are a daily occurrence. 
Trials have taken place in which death sentences have 
been pronounced on minor culprits. Yet there are constant 
complaints that ex-collaborators are entrenched in the 
civil services and in public life. It is not for the British 
to lay down the law in a matter where national pride is 
so fiercely engaged. But the friendly observer can advise 
what will have to be done if the purge is not to develop 
into a witch-hunt that may go on for years. The denunci- 
ation of small fry ought to cease ; punishment ought to 
be confined to the big men who collaborated with their 
eyes open. But within these restricted limits the purge 
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ought to be carried out with severity and speed. 
So far, the whole issue has been almost hopelessly con- 
fused by the light-headed promises of -impracticable 
purges that have been made by the Governments, 
promises that are coming to be regarded as empty lip- 
service to popular passions. On the other hand, the 
violent propaganda of the Communists has reduced the 
issue to an absurdity, They have so often labelled any 
opponents of Communism as Fascists and Fifth 
Columnists that the charge has become almost meaning- 
less. The demand for a “ wide purge ” has been the most 
effective obstruction to the execution of real justice upon 
those few who bear the heaviest burden of guilt. During 
the occupation years, the active resisters in each country 
were a small minority. The passive acquiescence of the 
ordinary citizen cannot be regarded as criminal; the 
mere absence of heroism is not a felony. Nor ought 
heroism in resistance to be regarded as a title deed to 
office and power after the liberation, In the period of 
direct action against the enemy, the minority of active 
resisters counted most ; but this does not mean that the 
political views of that minority can be taken to be a valid 
expression of the will of a whole country. Where fighting 
impinges so closely on politics, the military rule should 
be followed : decorate for gallantry but promote for 
efficiency. 

It is easy to propound these logical rules in England, 
whose sufferings, though no smaller, have been psycholo- 
gically so different. In the liberated countries all is still 
emotion, and for some time to come the role of the 
active minority of the resisters is bound to be much 
_ greater than its mere numbers would justify, No parlia- 
mentary elections are to take place in the liberated 
countries before the end of hostilities. The process which 
gives an equal vote to the active resister and to the passive 
citizen and puts them both on an equal political footing 
has thus been deferred. Meanwhile, political life is largely 
an affair of the townspeople, and of the active minorities 
tmong the townspeople. The countryside and the large 
mass of citizens in the towns remain silent and passive 
spectators in the background. It is possible—perhaps even 
probable—ihat there is a great gap between them and 
the active groups. But for the moment all is guesswork. 
Democracy is trying to function without its basic sanction 
in a clearly ascertained public will, The Governments are 
being accused of being dictators. But in present circum- 
stances, no Government can have an electoral basis, and if 
the critics succeeded to office they would have even less 
claims to legitimacy than the present Ministers. 

This does not, of course, mean ‘that the Governments 
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have no need to seek public support, On the contrary, 
their obvious duty is to keep in the closest possible touch 
with the active minority of resisters who have kept alive 
the spirit of the nation, but without forgetting their 
wider duty to act as trustees for the great inarticulate mass 
of their peoples. The two duties are not always compatible 
with each other, and most of the recent trouble has arisen 
when one of them has had to be subordinated to the 
other. The Belgian Government has almost certainly 
estranged itself too strongly from the Resistance. The 
Greek Government, which has tried hard to march in step 
with the resisters, is in trouble with the Right, which 
claims to speak for the peaceful citizen. 

And over all the turmoil presides the Allied com- 
mander, His first duty is to the fighting armies, But his 
second duty is to regard himself as the chief guardian of 
democracy in the liberated countries, The first duty makes 
it imperative for him to secure law and order—that is, to 
support the constituted Government, whatever the im- 
perfections of its constitution. The second duty points 
in the same direction at least as far as the stage where 
all private armies are disarmed, for nothing is more 
certainly fatal to the prospects of democracy than the 
private possession of arms, But the Allied commander’s 
duty does not stop there ; he needs not only a Govern- 
ment but a popular Government; and he should 
use all his influence in this direction. He can 
rightly distinguish between constituted authority and 
armed dissent ; indeed, he must do so. But it would 
be a calamity if he gave the impression that some parties 
were the Allies’ friends and some their enemies. In par- 
ticular, irreparable harm would be done if it got about 
that the Allies disapproved of the Resistance movements 
—disapproved of them, that is to say, not only as armed 
bands which might disturb the peace but also as parties 
which might give to their countries’ politics a twist that 
would be unwelcome in London and in Washington, The 
only valid criticism of the action that General Erskine 
has taken in a very difficult situation in Belgium is that 
he has not made this distinction sufficiently clear, and 
much good might be done if an opportunity were taken 
to state publicly that the British Government, for its part, 
will think no less highly of a Government that contains 
Communist members than of any other. The next few 
months will be very kard and very unpleasant, and the 
trustee must expect far more kicks than ha’pence, He 
may have to be severe and hard-hearted. But time 
will bring forgiveness for these harsh necessities if 
only he can establish and maintain confidence in his 
impartiality. 


International Cartels 


HE sustained and violent American campaign against 

international cartels has now reached-the point at 
which the word “cartel” has become an indiscriminate 
imprecation. The campaign has its roots, of course, in 
the familiar American trust-busting tradition, but this 
particular variant has romantic features all of its own. 
The wicked cartellist has taken the place of the wicked 
arms manufacturer in popular demonology. Any attitude 
-that is unpopular, whether it be the British stand on civil 
aviation, or opposition to the dismantling of German 
heavy industry, is indiscriminately attacked as the handi- 
work of the cartel interests. 

The subject of international cartels, and of international 
economic organisations in general, obviously takes its place 
on the agenda for discussion in the reconstruction period. 
But the prejudicial atmosphere that has been created does 
not make a cool and unimpassioned treatment of the 
subject any easier. This is the more true since the Ameri- 
can attitude itself is far from consistent. Individual 
Americans, as producers, are by no means proof against 
the temptations offered by combinations in restraint of 
international trade. And where the national interest of 
the United States as a whole is that of a high-cost pro- 


ducer, as in cotton and wheat, American Governmental 
policy is in the forefront in establishing organisations of 
precisely the type condemned, in general terms, as cartels. 

Another of the difficulties of the subject is that no one 
seems to be very sure what a cartel is. The word is of 
German origin—which perhaps explains why it has been 
selected for propaganda use—and had, at the beginning, 
a restricted and particular meaning. It was applied to an 
association of manufacturers who, while maintaining their 
separate existence, agreed to accept, and work to, quotas 
of production and division of markets, But the word is 
used, in current discussion, in much wider meanings and 
has become synonymous with almost any form of inter- 
national arrangement to control production, sales or 
markets. 

In this wider meaning, there can be said to be three © 
main types of international cartel. 

First, there are the agreements among primary pro- 
ducers designed to regulate the volume of supplies to 
world markets by production or export control, or both, 
as a means of preventing excessive and socially destructive 
fluctuations in prices. Sometimes, as in tin, control is 
supplemented by buffer stocks or, as in the first rubber 
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agreement, additions to productive capacity may be 
restricted. Where there is a multiplicity of producers— 
as in tin, rubber, sugar and wheat—these schemes are 
generally sponsored and supervised by governments. 
Where the number of producers is relatively small—as 
in copper—they have been operated privately. 

Secondly, other cartels go one stage further in that 
they use price fixing as a means of making sure of profit- 
able operation. Often they even go so far as to divide 
the world into spheres of influence. Among primary pro- 
ducts, aluminium, mercury, oil and nitrate come into this 
category ; among manufactures, the international steel 
cartel, with its various appendages, is a stock example ; 
in transport, the liner conferences and the tanker pool 
have used price-fixing devices. 

Thirdly, there is the multitude of—usually secret— 
cartel arrangements among producers of patented goods. 
Apart from the usual devices of control over capacity, 
supplies, prices and markets, owners of patents enjoy 
direct control over the location of production. If there 
are rivals in other countries—as in chemicals—they can 
eliminate competition by entering into agreements about 
the location of production, the sharing of markets and 
profits and the fixing of prices. 

These three broad categories could, of course, be sub- 
divided into dozens of specialised types. The detailed 
methods used vary with conditions of supply and demand, 
with the degree of monopoly power they wield and with 
the policy of the personalities who run them. Fortunately, 
very few have ever been completely watertight or have 
remained so for very long. 


* 


International cartels, of any of these s, have one 
outstanding difference from domestic cartels. Their acti- 
vities may havé political and strategic consequences, as 
well as purely economic, Indeed, economic consequences, 
-when they cross state frontiers, have a habit of becoming 
political. An attempt to mulct consumers for the benefit 
of producers is bad enough in any case ; but when the 
producers are in one sovereign state and the consumers 
in another, there may be serious political repercussions. 
The influence that a cartel can exert on the location of 
an industry, by discouraging or forbidding new entrants, is 
a far more serious matter when it affects the relative in- 
dustrial strengths of nations, This is the strongest reason 
for saying that Governments must necessarily concern 
themselves with the activities of international cartels. 

But with the large exception of these political aspects 
of the matter, the case for and against international cartels 


is, in the main, the case for and against domestic combina-- 


tions in restraint of trade. They are a distinct species, but 
still members of the same genus, The general attitude to 
be taken to cartels, both internal and international, should 
be the same—again with reservation of the special poli- 
tical aspects of the latter. And that general attitude cannot 
be other than one of suspicion. Anything which acts, 
or might act, as a restraint on production is inherently 
suspect, since it prevents wealth from coming into 
existence. And any restraint which is exercised by the 
producers is doubly suspect, since their interest is the 
opposite of the community’s. If the answer has to be black 
or white, then all cartels are black. 

But it is no more possible in the international sphere 
than in the domestic to argue in terms of black and 
white. To condemn cartels is one thing, but to condemn 
all forms of economic organisation that include the exercise 
of purposive direction over production is an entirely 
different thing. In the international sphere, as in the 
domestic, it is necessary to distinguish and to define. This 
may not be much to the taste of the propagandist, who 
likes sweeping judgments, but it is necessary. In domestic 
Matters it is now all but universally recognised that there 
are legitimate cases for the exercise of some immediate 
restraint in order to secure wider objectives. Similarly, 
nobody would argue—and certainly no Government 
would contend—that international trade must never, in 
any circumstances. be quantitatively controlled. A sweep- 
ing condemnation is not a practical attitude. It is necessary 
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to attempt the much more difficult task of distinguishing 
cases. 

In a purely domestic context, the questions to be asked 
of any proposed restraint of trade are “ Will it, in the long 
run, increase real national income?” and “ Even if not, 
will it avoid an amount of social and political trouble that 
is worth the economic cost?” International cartels, and 
any other form of international organisation of produc- 
tion and trade, need to be tested by exactly the same ques- 
tions, substituting only the concept of “real world 
income” for real national income. Judged by this test, 
there are three main sets of circumstances in which some 
restraint is justified, 

The first is to prevent excessive fluctuations of the 
prices of primary materials. It is hardly necessary to argue 
either the social damage done by these fluctuations in the 
producing countries, or the economic damage they do in 
stimulating over-investment at some times and under- 
maintenance at others. Real world income, not to mention 
world social welfare, would unquestionably be enhanced 
if raw material prices, without being higher on the average, 
could be stabilised. 

The second leading case:is at the other end of the 
economic scale, in industries which require a very heavy 
investment of fixed capital. In these industries, since the 
prime cost of production is so far below the total cost 
(including overheads), there is always the possibility of 
“weak selling” and the consequent consumption of 
capital. The community loses in the end, when it finds 
itself with a derelict industry on its hands and faced with 
the necessity of very heavy expenditure for rehabilitation, 
Without some assurance of stability, investment will not 
be undertaken, and since a steady flow of investment is 
the chief prescription for a rising world income, as for a 
rising national income, anything that will ensure stability 
is in the common interest. Here again, there is a case for 
restraint and for the fixing of minimum prices, provided 
that they do not, on the average, lead to excessive profits. 

Thirdly, there is the case of an industry or activity where 
one nation, through reasons that may be historical rather 
than economic, enjoys a considerable advantage in cheap- 
ness or efficiency of production, but where other nations, 
for political reasons, insist on retaining their share of the . 
business, Civil aviation is a case that is very much in point. 
Some form of international regulation is usually preferable 
to subsidy, wars or Navigation Acts. 

* 


There may be other equally legitimate cases, but these 
will serve to make the point that it would be foolish to 
ban all forms of organisation, even if they exercise some 
immediate restraint over trade. But there are those who 
would concede this argument, but would still maintain 
that, where there is a case for restraint, it should be done 
by Governments, Private international cartels, they say, 
are still to be condemned. 

This is a powerful argument, for which a great deal of 
sympathy will be felt. But there are two reasons for 
doubting whether it can be sustained. The first is that 
the machinery of Government is not equipped to do the 
job. Even in countries like Great Britain, it is necessary, 
in normal times, to go slow in piling tasks of economic 
organisation on to a relatively small Governmental 
machine. Other countries are less well equipped (and less 
honestly served). Secondly, there is no reason to suppose 
that Government-sponsored international cartels would 
be any better than private ones, Governments are often 
interested parties, or can be influenced by interested 
parties, and Government-sponsored cartels are among the 
choicest specimens in the rogues’ gallery of international 
ecoriomics, 

Nevertheless, it would obviously be impossible to leave 
the private cartel-monger unhampered. Because some 
forms of restraint are justifiable, it does not follow that 
all instances are excusable, or even that all those who 
sail under a legitimate flag are wholly innocent of piracy. 
There is a plain necessity for some public supervision. 
Publicity is the first requirement, and the minimum pre- 
caution that a country should take is to provide that the 
terms of any cartel, or similar, arrangement entered into 
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by its nationals with the nationals of another country 
should be published, exception being made only where 
proof can be brought that damage to the public 
interest, or gross individual harm, would be caused by 
publicity. 

But publicity by itself is hardly enough. For domestic 
restraints of trade, The Economist has, on more than one 
occasion, suggested the passage of a declaratory Act, re- 
asserting that restrictive practices—specifically the fixing 
of minimum prices or maximum production quotas, the 
division of markets, the limitation of entry to a trade 
or any combined action to destroy productive capacity— 
are contrary to the law, but providing for the issue, upon 
proof, of licences to commit any of these acts. Before any 
licence was issued, the licensing authority would be re- 
quired to satisfy itself not merely that the interests of the 
consumer were fully protected, but that no particuiar 
class of consumers was likely to be prejudiced. Provisions 
of this sort would obviously cover the international cartel. 
Similarly, the way to deal with the restriction of trade, 
both domestic and international, through the abuse of 
patent rights is through a genera] revision of domestic 
patent laws. The approach +to the international problem 
must be through the domestic. . 

But this would hardly meet the full case of the 
critics, for a cartel might be licensed by all the produc- 
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ing countries and yet be against the interest of the world 
community. Yet it is difficult to see what, as a practical 
matter, could be done to secure a uniform policy, because 
of the obstruction provided, as in so many other direc- 
tions, by national sovereignty. The nations might be pre- 
pared to agree to impose obligations of disclosure on their 
nationals, and to exchange the information disclosed, They 
might perhaps agree to the constitution of an international 
board of review which would express opinions on the facts 
disclosed, But it is highly unlikely that any of them would 
be willing to give any such body power to enforce its 
decisions. There would be all the usual resistances of 
national pride and jealousy, Even beyond these, there 
would be the difficulty that the nations have no agreed 
policy on the whole subject. It is unlikely, as Mr Milo 
Perkins has recently pointed out, that the United States 
will be able to impose the Sherman Act on other coun- 
tries, And, in the present temper of American opinion, 
it is even-less likely that other countries will be able to 
convert the United States to the more discriminating view 
contained, for example, in the resolution passed, at Sir 
Clive Ballieu’s motion, by the recent International Busi- 
ness Conference, In all the circumstances, it is probable 
that an exchange of information is the most that can at 
present be achieved, and that will seem very little to the 
extremists in Washington. 


Armchair Cricket 


R BERNARD SHAW once said that since history 

repeats itself and the unexpected always happens, 
man must be quite incapable of profiting by experience. 
The paradox holds enough of truth to serve as a maxim 
for these troubled times. Until recently there seemed 
to be a real danger that the lessons of the last war would 
lie unheeded ; and that peace would find Britain totally 
unprepared for the struggles ahead. When the men came 
home from the war of 1914-1918 it was to an England 
that was wholly deceived by the subtleties of Warwick 
Armstrong—an England scattered like chaff before the 
‘whirlwind deliveries of Gregory and Macdonald, If the 
indignities of that dreadful aftermath are not to he 
repeated the credit will be due to a handful of zealots 
whose selfless exertions have kept the flame alight through 
the darkest hours. 

These men, some of them at least, gathered on 
Tuesday under the auspices of the Royal Statistical 
Society to hear two papers dealing with the statistical 
analysis of cricket scores. Not all who heard could under- 
stand. The many famous cricketers present were, no doubt, 
mentally in the pavilion—Sir Pelham Warner confessed as 
much—but one’s deepest sympathies were reserved for 
several distinguished foreign statisticians who, for once, 
were completely out of their depth. Have so many brows 
been puckered at any previous meeting of the society? 

Sir William Elderton’s paper was entitled “ Cricket 
Scores and Some Skew Correlation Distributions.” The 
Statistician has been described unworthily as one who 
proceeds from an unwarranted assumption to a foregone 
conclusion. There was nothing unwarranted in this paper 
and only the most tentative and academic of conclusions 
were reached. But Sir William Elderton is neither a 
Cardus nor a Selincourt, and his discourse, while pre- 
serving the authentic atmosphere of the game, suggested 
a bad light and a wicket of shocking difficulty, 

By contrast Mr George H. Wood’s paper seemed all 
sunlight and green grass—to the mere cricketer. He 
showed that, as a general rule, the scores of individual. 
players tend to obey the law of geometrical progression. 
Cricketers have suspected something of the sort for many 
years even when their efforts have been more geometrical 
than progressive. But the GP is not perfect and every 
cricketer would agree wholeheartedly with the results of 
Mr Wood’s careful fnalysis (1) “that all (batsmen) 
failed to score more frequently than their common ratio 
required ” and (2) “that all played too manv innings of 
I to 4 runs.” This paper was a bit of an all-rounder ; it 
contained something for everybody. It revealed the many 


traps that await the unwary sporting journalist. For ex- 
ample, it would be asking for trouble to write “ Tunni- 
cliffe and Warner in 1907 were wonderfully consistent ” 
when every statistician worth his salt knows that they were 
21 per cent and 17 per cent inconsistent respectively. 

At least one important lesson can be drawn from these 
papers—that the average club cricketer is in urgent need 
of statistical net-practice. It is not enough for the batsman 
to see the ball clearly, to have the measure of his assailant 
and to be on good terms with the umpire—he must 
adjust his play to his statistical background. In the past 
many good cricketers have failed because they have 
omitted to master the theory of probability. The odds 
against any batsman makiug three ducks in a row are 
very great, and yet... ; 

The papers should not, however, be regarded in isola- 
tion but as a sequel to developments in the technique 
of scoring that were apparent before the war and as a 
foretaste perhaps, of what may be expected after it. 


. Cricket has always been the statistician’s delight and every 


cricket fan with his score-card is something of a statisti- 
cian. Already the. text-books chronicle such records as: 

Fifty on in both innings of a match—with a bruised 

hand. 

Most “ wides” bowled in the first over after lunch. 

Most catches missed in one innings through some faulty 

positioning by the sun. ; 

What then does the future hold? One can imagine the 
press account of a match played in 1954. “‘ The England 
innings.was opened, of course, by X and Y to the bowling 
of A and B. X, who was generally expected to score 
either 67 or 81, faced the bowling and took a single off 
B’s first ball—thus refuting Hackenstein’s Theory of 
Cyclic Improbability. Y, who has been 18 per cent in- 
consistent throughout the season, looked supremely con- 
fident and drove his first ball to the Tavern rails. With 
his score at 10, however, he was well caught at extra- 
cover (frequency .9961, Morr’s Scale), The spectators 
applauded a very fine prediction, Z, who followed, was 
somewhat abstract and his movements lacked correlation. 
It was no surprise to the statisticians when he was clean 
bowled by a long hop with the score at 38. (See page 2 
for the Wisden Sensitive Second-Wicket Index.) At 
lunch .. .” 

But enough of levity. The statisticians are seeking to 
improve their status. However strong their case may be 
it will be all the stronger if their services to cricket are 
taken into account. The MCC might attend to this—it 
is the least they can do. 
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NOTES OF 


The King’s Speech at the opening of a session whose 
length cannot be forecast is necessarily a tentative docu- 
ment. But the Gracious Speech delivered on Wednesday 
was even vaguer than it need have been. It did, indeed, 
mention the possibility of legislation on a long list of sub- 
jects: health sexvices, national insurance, industrial injury 
insurance, family allowances, national water policy, electoral 
reform, the resumption of local elections, export credits, 
the extension of colonial development, the capital expendi- 
ture of local authorities and the adjustment of their areas. 
But many of these are to be proceeded with only “as oppor- 
tunity serves,” and other important subjects, notably full 
employment and industrial location, are contained in the 
paragraphs which do not promise legislation. There is a 
tendency to attack the Government because it does not now 
promise to do more in this Parliament’s last session than 
can be squeezed through the time-table and becausé¢ the 
Prime Minister persists in talking of a General Election in 
less than twelve months time—which would mean an 
abbreviated session. But this is not the real point of attack. 
Time is now very short, and there is a real dilemma. 
Though every effort should be made to press on with agreed 
legislation, it is far more important to have a new Parlia- 
ment at the earliest possible moment, since, the parties 
having now agreed to part, it is obvious that no progress 
can be made with controversial issues until the election is 
over. The real criticism is that so much has been left for 
the last session. Many fewer reconstruction measures have 
been placed on the Statute Book in the fifth year of this 
war than in the fourth year of the last. The Government’s 
culpable delay lies not in the future, when they will clearly 
be racing against the time-table, but in the past, when they 
obstinately charged with lack of patriotism all those who 
gave warning that precisely the present dilemma would 
certainly arise. 


x * * 


The Polish Crisis 


The resignation of M. Mikolajczyk, the Polish Prime 
Minister, marks the beginning of the most difficult and 
dangerous phase in Russo-Polish relations. Before he 
resigned, M. Mikolajczyk had sounded both the British 
and American Governments on their attitude to the 
Russian demands. Mr Churchill, in his statements to the 
House of Commons, left no doubt that the British Govern- 
ment took a favourable view of the Russian proposal that 
Poland’s new frontier in the east should be based roughly 
on the Curzon line. Mr Churchill, it is believed, also 
approves the suggestion that Poland’s new frontier in the 
west should be on the Oder. Until recently it was not quite 
clear whether the United States Government also favoured 
a settlement on these lines. However, Mr Harriman, the 
American Ambassador to Moscow, who arrived in London 
last week, made it fairly clear that the British and American 
views on the issue were on the whole agreed. The Polish 
Premier then presented the leaders of the other Polish 
parties with the draft 6f a reply to Moscow which he 
hoped would be acceptable to all the Allied powers and 
would help to break the protracted diplomatic and political 
deadlock. M. Mikolajczyk’s proposals were rejected by his 
colleagues ; and so the Premier, finding that his views 
did not command the support of a majority in his Govern- 
ment, resigned. M. Mikolajczyk’s attitude has been unani- 
mously supported by the Peasant Party, which decided not 
to join any Government that would be committed to a 
policy opposed to agréement between Russia and Poland. 
At the time of writing, it is reported that the Socialist, 
M. Arciszewski has, in spite of strong opposition in his 
own party, formed a Government in which the Peasant 
Party does not participate and which is based on an artificial 
coalition of the Socialists, or the anti-Russian tendency 
among the Socialists, and of the extreme Right. It is doubt- 
ful whether such a coalition will be capable of asserting 
itself against the Lublin Committee of Liberation. The 
controversy between the Government and the Committee 
may easily become a conflict between two minority factions 
of which neither really represents the broad mass of the 
Polish people. 
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Allied Responsibilities 


M. Mikolajczyk’s resignation may be interpreted as 
evidence that the policy of a compromise between Poland 
and Russia has failed. Should this interpretation prove tc 
be correct, then each of the Great Allied Powers would 
bear its share of responsibility for this tragic outcome. M. 
Mikolajczyk’s willingness to make concessions and to come 
to terms with Russia has so far not met with any real 
response or encouragement from Moscow. It would have 
been in the Russian interest, if Russia really intends to 
respect Poland’s independence, to strengthen the hands of 
the conciliatory Polish politicians by meeting them part 
way, if not half way. The essence of any policy of com- 
promise is give and take. So far the Russians have pro- 
posed to give the Poles the dubious benefits of a frontier on 
the Oder without giving them any convincing assurance 
that in Poland proper they will be the masters of their 
own fate. The Poles have been told that they will be given 
Stettin, but they do not know yet whether Warsaw will 
really be theirs. This explains the striking growth of anti- 
Russian sentiment among the Poles. British—and even 
more so, American—policies are to be blamed for their 
glaring inconsistencies. The Poles were left for far too 
long to believe that they would find support in Allied 
countries for intransigence towards Russia; and that the 
Western Allies would be able and willing to intervene 
actively in eastern European affairs. This period of illusion 
led to a correspondingly more painful disillusion. The 
Western Allies have now swung over to the other extreme 
and has backed the Russian viewpoint far beyond the 
limits of reason. If British and American diplomacy could 
do little or nothing to help the Poles, it ought at least to 
have refrained first of all from encouraging them to get 
themselves into a hopeless position, and then later from 
endorsing the Russian policy when it became manifestly 
unjust and wrong. Past mistakes do not absolve the Allied 
Governments from future responsibilities. The possibilities 
of a just and workable agreement between Russia and 
Poland ought to be explored anew. They will not be found 
if a broadly based Polish Government is not re-appointed ; 
and they will not be exploited unless the policies of the 
British and American Govérnments are more. balanced, 
realistic and just than they have been hitherto. 


* ba] x 





Chicago Bargaining 


The debate on the blank spaces ieft in the draft con- 
vention on civil aviation continues at Chicago. How it is 
progressing is so far unknown, since discussions are being 
carried on in private. It is clear, however, that the con- 
ference has already achieved more than could have been 
expected, and the convention, even if the blanks are not 
filled in, will cover a wide range of technical matters and 
many of the less contentious items on the economic side. 
The points that are still in dispute are the closely con- 
nected ones of the regulation of traffic by quota and of the 
so-called “fifth freedom of the air” (that is, the right of 
aircraft flying on world-wide routes to pick up traffic en 
route—for example, the right of an American aircraft fly- 
ing between New York and Moscow to carry traffic between 
London and Paris). It has been very difficult for observers 
in London to find out what has been happening on these 
issues. Like other recent conferences in America, it has not 
been fully reported and has been surrounded by a cloud of 
prejudicial nonsense created by the American reporters, who, 
on this occasion, have been particularly childish in report- 
ing everything as a “victory” for their own side. The 
truth is that the two extreme positions, those of the United 
States and the United Kingdom, have been steadily 
approaching each other and there have been compromises 
on both sides. The original American proposal, which was 
for an international organisation 

having power in technical matters and having consultative 
functions in economic matters, 
has been widely departed from, and the American delega- 
tion has accepted the principle of quotas. (This much is 
evident from the discussion on the interpretation of the 
“escalator clause,” which governs the methods by which 
quotas can be increased in the event of an increase in 
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traffic carried ; if there were to be no quotas, there ‘would . 


be no escalator clause.) On the other hand, the British 
delegates, by accepting the principle of an escalator clause, 
have equally departed from their original position and 
have made a concession to the view that those (i.e. the 
Americans) who can get the traffic should be allowed to 
carry it. 

* 


On these lines, it would appear, an agreement could have 
been reached some time ago. But the question of the “ fifth 
freedom ” was then tossed into the ring—it would appear, 
by the Americans and (it would also appear) contrary to 
their original proposals. What this “freedom” means in 
substance is that if the United States could, in bilateral 
negotiation, persuade a country at the other end of the 
earth—let us say Siam—to permit an American airline to 
terminate in its territory, then it would have the right, 
not merely to cross other countries to get there (“ the right 
of innocent passage”), not merely, on the way there, to 
carry passengers between New York and London, or 
between New York and Paris, but also between London 
and Paris. Clearly, by this means, American airlines, with 
their enormous initial advantages, would be able to scoop 
the pool. The British attitude was not (as it well might 
have been) to refuse this “ fifth freedom ” completely, but 
to say that it could only be permitted if it were governed 
by the quota arrangements—that is to say, the number of 
flights made by American airlines from New York to Bang- 
kok would be governed by the amount of traffic arising from 
New York to Bangkok, and it would only be on these flights 
that intermediate traffic could be carried. What is more, 
since Orient Express services would be provided on a 
journey more suited to a local train, higher fares should 
be charged for local traffic carried on through flights. These 
proposals the Americans have rejected, claiming that their 
quota for intermediate stages should be determined by the 
traffic they can attract on these intermediate stages, irres- 
pective of the amount of through traffic carried. If this were 
granted, the “through” character of the flights would be 
merely a farcical formality. There, apparently, the matter 
rests at the moment. The emergence of the “ fifth freedom ” 
explains what was so difficult to understand in the early 
stages of the conference—namely, why the Americans, who 
harp so much on “freedom,” also insisted on_ bilateral 
negotiations, which are prima facie the most restrictive 
system. It is now clear that they had no intention of engag- 
ing in bilateral negotiations with other countries who possess 
civil aviation of their own, since that would inevitably have 
meant a division of traffic with those countries. The Ameri- 
can intention was to limit their bilateral negotiations to 
securing terminal points—plenty of countries without flying 
ambitions would be ready to oblige—and then to claim 
from the intermediate countries, ‘in virtue of these terminal 
agreements and the “ fifth freedom,” all that they wanted. 
This would seem to be another instance in which the fine 
moral principles proclaimed in Washington turn out to 
have very special definitions, tailored to fit self-interest. 


* *x *x 


British Air*Policy 


The British attitude to the whole problem stands half- 
way between that of the American and the Australasian 
delegates.: While unwilling to see a complete monopoly of 
air transport in the hands of an international authority, as 
Australia and New Zealand, backed by France, have advo- 
cated, Britain is supported by almost all European countries 
in demanding some regulation of unbridled American 
competition. American airlines have clearly gained a relative 
benefit from the war, while the development of British 
and European air transport has necessarily been hampered 
and interrupted by the interference of the war, both in 
the production of planes and in the building-up of routes 
and services. The whole wrangle is bound up with the 
benefits accruing to American aviation from late participa- 
tion in a war carried on at a greater distance from its home 
territory. At the same time, the liberated European countries 
are hesitant to oppose American ambitions in: the air too 
strongly so long as they are primarily dependent for their 
material reconstruction on American relief and lend-lease. 
The smaller nations have secured a gradual expansion of 
the national representatives on the board of the organisa- 
tion to 21 members. But if the organisation is to be 
powerless to protect them from intense American com- 
petition in Europe and elsewhere, this concession will not 
be of much value to them. The feeling against the British 
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attitude in America is, not unnaturally, very strong. Lord 
Swinton has done much to make it clear that Britain is not 
alone in its “obstruction,” but the belief that it is Britain 
that is hampering the progress of aviation is still not 
balanced by any clear appreciation of the points at issuc. 
In effect it is the United States, not Britain, which, in its 
bid for a mastery of the air comparable to British mastery 
of the sea in the past, is running counter to the hopes of 
all for “a fair chance to operate international lines.” 


x «x * 


Sir William Beveridge on Tour 

Sir William Beveridge’s “ Midlothian .Campaign ” has 
raised new hopes of a Liberal revival. The policy put for- 
ward at Newcastle-upon-Tyne and Oxford, though stronger 
in its principles than in its practical proposals, is one that 
should command considerable support. At Oxford, on 
Monday, Sir William’s main task was to show that positive 
planning by the state is not incompatible with the freedom 
of the citizen. He condemned the attitude of mind that 
regards all liberties as equally important: 

The essence of Liberalism is to distinguish between 
essential liberties, to be preserved at all costs, and lesser 
liberties, which should be preserved only so far as they are 
consistent with social justice and social progress. 

This is a most useful corrective to the rival views of those 
individualists and collectivists who contend either that all 
controls are odious or that the degree of state control is a 
measure of social and economic progress. The Liberal party 
has discovered a worthy champion and the champion is 
working energetically to formulate and propagate a truly 
liberal creed. If Liberalism is regarded at the polls as no 
more than the policy of a centre party with a bias to the 
left and a programme of compromises it has very little 
chance of success. The Liberals should now define their 
practical aims and methods and should show clearly, and 
repeatedly, where their tenets differ from those of Labour. 
The recent history of the party is such that it will not do 
to leave the public to draw its own distinctions and 
conclusions. 


* * * 
Parliament’s Watchdog 


The Select Committee on National Expenditure is 
becoming a public institution, and its reports—though 
sometimes too readily regarded as omniscient and conclu- 
sive—have made a valuable contribution to the efficient and 
economic prosecution of the war. It may therefore come as 
something of a shock to the general public to read in 
the Committee’s latest report that the present Select 
Committee on National Expenditure is a purely ad hoc 
body, appointed year by year, with terms of reference 
limited to the examination of public expenditure on pur- 
poses “directly connected with the war.” This limitation 
has not, it is true, prevented the Select Committee from 
covering a very wide range of subjects, as is shown from 
the catalogue of its activities since 1939 ; it must, however, 
limit its usefulness in the forthcoming transition period, 
which will call for careful supervision of public expendi- 
ture. No such limitation was imposed on the Select Com- 
mittee of 1917-20, and the Committee’s suggestion that. it 
should be re-appointed with its terms of reference amended 
is obviously sensible. Equally sensible, though it raises 
far wider issues, is the proposale that Parliament should 
appoint a special Select Committee to enquire into | the 
whole machinery for Parliamentary control of expenditure. 
The Committee points out that 


the House has been successful in setting up machinery capable 
of securing that money is spent only upon the objects for 
which it was voted, but has not succeeded in devising satis- 


factory permanent machinery to secure due economy in that 
expenditure. 


It draws attention to certain snags in the present procedure 
for supervising public expenditure. One is the form in which 
estimates are presented to the House—the “penny note- 
book ” system—which makes it impossible to determine 
what the real total expenditure has been or would be on 
any particular object. Another is the danger of overlapping 
with the Public Accounts Committee, whose duties are more 
in the nature of a post-mortem, and which is mainly con- 
cerned with seeing that the actual expenditure of depart- 
ments corresponds to the estimates approved by Parlia- 
ment. It is clearly desirable to enlist Members of Parlia- 
ment for the all-important service of scrutinising the 
nation’s expenditure, yet there are very real disadvantages 
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in creating permanent standing committees, which are apt 
to produce a privileged caste of legislators. Whatever final 
solution may be reached, a full report on the mechanics of 
Parliamentary control of expenditure must be the first step. 


x * x 


Trade Union International ° 


One of the most important decisions announced at the 
recent meeting of the Trades Union Congress was the 
calling of the world trade union conference early in 
February, 1945. The Conference was originally to have 
been held in June, but had been postponed because of the 
war situation. Next week the Conference’s Preparatory 
Commission, consisting of representatives of the British 
TUC, the Soviet Trade Unions and the American Congress 
of Industrial Organisations, meets in London to prepare 
the agenda and arrange the administrative details. The Com- 
mission will be faced with a more difficult task than its 
terms of reference would suggest. The position of the British 
representatives is particularly delicate, for, as always, they 
will be expected to hold the balance. The TUC has always 
maintained close links with the American Federation of 
Labour—there is a joint trade union committee and there 
are mutual exchanges of “fraternal delegates” at annual 
conferences. It has no such links with the CIO. The 
Federation has now reaffirmed its intention not to attend 
the world conference because the invitation has been 
accepted by the CIO and by the Soviet trade unions, which 
they do not consider “free ” trade unions. What the British 
must decide, now that force of circumstances has 
flung them into the arms of the CIO, is what their 
future relationship with the AFL can be. Macheath’s 
dilemma was child’s play compared with that of 
Sir Walter Citrine. This problem leads to the wider 
problem of the future world trade union organisation, One 
of the declared objects of the February conference is to 
reconstruct the trade union international. But what is to 
be its basis? Mr Sidney Hillman, fresh from his successes 
in the Presidential campaign, is putting forward proposals 
for a World Political Action Committee. The Soviet point 
of view, sharply expressed in an article in War and the 
Working Classes, is that there can be no question of a 
resurrection of the Amsterdam International, which 
excluded the Russians and the CIO and was dominated, 
until 1933, by the German unions. This International, 
however, is far from being dead; it will be represented 
at the conference and most of the European movements still 
acknowledge it. The international trade union conference, it 
would seem, will call for as much diplomacy as any inter- 
Governmental conferences. 


* x * 


Visit to Holland 


More than four-fifths of the Dutch population is still 
under German rule, and the liberated provinces of Lim- 
burg, Brabant and Zeeland are an operational zone. The 
liberation of Holland is thus in its first stages, and at the 
moment, even in the liberated provinces, Shaef’s authority 
cannot be questioned. The local administration has been 
put into the hands of Military Commissions nominated by 
the Dutch Government in London. Economic activities 
are almost at a standstill, and workers in the coalmines and 
factories of Limburg province are virtually without em- 
ployment, although they are kept on the payroll. The food 
situation and the punishment of collaborators seem to be 
the first concern of the section of the Dutch people which 
has been freed. But they have suddenly begun to take an 
interest in politics as well, and there is no doubt that their 
ideas do not coincide with the Government’s plans for the 
political reconstruction of Holland. The Press, both old and 
new, in the liberated provinces, which are predominantly 
Catholic, is emphatic that something new should be built 
in national policy, some structure of a united Holland in 
which professional politicians and party interests will no 
longer have any place. The three different trade unions, the 
Free, the Catholic and the Christian unions, already appear 
to have achieved some unification of their policy. The news- 
papers are unanimous in demanding swift and just punish- 
‘neat for collaborators. Both workers and management of 
th: Eindhoven factories even staged a short strike to demon- 
Strate against the lenient treatment of collaborators interned 
In One particular camp. This popular dissatisfaction seems 
to have prompted Professor Gerbrandy and some of his 
colleagues to visit Holland. The Prime Minister stated that 
he intended to get first-hand information about the situation 
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and to solve the problems of food distribution, of the purge 
and of the organisation of a new Dutch army on Dutch 
soil. The Premier himself will soon return to London, but 
some of his ministers—notably the Minister of Justice, who 
is also head of the police, and the Minister of War will 
stay in Holland and will doubtless try to establish their 
authority as ministers of the legitimate government. It is 
thus not only a visit for information purposes. The Dutch 
Government has clearly found it necessary to back up the 
authority of the Military Commissioners, who in some 
places are alleged to have maintained collaborators in impor- 
tant positions. As long as the liberated provinces remain 
an operational zone open conflicts are hardly likely, but the 
differences between the Government and the people are 
large enough to foster discontent. 


* *« * 


Canada and Conscription 


The Canadian political crisis over the application of 
conscription for overseas service is still at its height. Feeling 
is running high on both sides. The advocates of conscription, 
who appear to be in the majority, are making the most 
of the fact that the supply of adequate drafts for the 
Canadian Army is now virtually impossible by voluntary 
means. But in Quebec resistance to conscription is adamant 
and French Canadian troops stationed in British Columbia 
have reached a state of insubordination officially described 
as mutiny. In the midst of these passions, Mr Mackenzie 
King has not abandoned the attempt to steer a middle 
course. An Order in Council has been passed authorising 
the conscription of 16,000 men, but this has net quieted 
the storm, since Quebez is enraged at the principle, and 


‘ the critics complain about its insignificant application. 


Having lost one Minister, Colonel Ralston, in protest against 
the refusal to conscribe, the Prime Minister has now los 
another Minister, Mr Power, in protest against the decision 
to conscribe. It is impossible not to have sympathy with 
Mr Mackenzie King’s objects. It will really make very little 
difference to the course of the war, or to the magnitude 
of Canada’s part in it, whether a handful of men are con- 
scribed or not, while, on the other hand, the damage done 
to the relations between French-speaking and English- 
speaking Canadians might disturb the unity of the Dominion 
for decades to come. The difficulty is that the course that 
Mr Mackenzie King has chosen to follow in evading the 
issue has invoived so much equivocation and ambiguity, so 
little candour and so much misleading, that he has destroyed 
his own moral authority and is now, it would appear, not 
fully trusted by either side. His policy has been to appear 
to concede the principle of conscription without in fact 
applying it. He did this when he asked the Canadian people, 
in a special plebiscite, to give him powers to impose con- 
scription—and having got the powers, refused to use them. 
It is believed that the new Order in Council is the same 
thing on a smaller scale, or at least that it will not be applied 
to any citizen of Quebec. Had Mr Mackenzie King been 
willing, earlier in the war, to widen his Government to a 
coalition basis, he would not now be open to the imputation 
of putting his party’s interest before the country’s. The 
imputation is the more unfair, since his present course bids 
fair to achieve the exact opposite. He may succeed in pre- 
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venting an open breach between Quebec and the rest of the 
Dominion—which ‘s certainly the patriotic thing to do— 
but the Liberal Party’s chances at next year’s General 
Election, poor before this crisis arose, are now much worse. 


x x * 
Change of Government in Persia 


The new Persian Government, headed by M. Bayatt, 
presented itself to the Diet in Teheran last Sunday. The 
former Prime Minister, M. Saed, had resigned in order 
that the tension between Russia and Persia, which had 
followed his refusal to accept the Russian demand for oil 
concessions, should not be aggravated. It does not seem 
likely that the new Government will be much more amen- 
able on this point, but it has started in office with some 
friendly gestures towards Russia, and some of the most 
outspoken anti-Russian newspapers have been banned. The 
Russian attitude towards M. Bayatt’s Government has not 
yet been clarified. At first, M. Bayatt was strongly criticised, 
but, more recently, the Russians have adopted an attitude 
of wait and see. Meanwhile, the situation inside Persia is 
still troubled. Russian propaganda is hard at work through 
all sorts of channels, from the People’s Party and the 
Societies of Friendship with the Soviet Union to the 
Societies of Moslems which were recently founded under 
Russian auspices. Resolutions and petitions demanding the 
granting of oil concessions to Russia continue to pour into 
Teheran. Some Persian newspapers, however, claim that 
people in northern Persia have been forced by Russian 
soldiers to sign those petitions, and that those who refused 
have been deported by the Russians. Resentment against 
Russian interference has been voiced fairly widely, and its 


expression has culminated in the demand that the head of © 


the Soviet Mission and Vice-Commissar of Foreign Affairs, 
M. Kavtaradze, who is blamed for most of the trouble, 
should leave Persia. The next week or two will show whether 
M. Bayatt’s Government will be more fortunate in improv- 
ing Russo-Persian relations than its predecessor. 


* * * 


FBI and Bretton Woods 


The Federation of British Industries has issued an 
interesting report on the Bretton Woods Agreements. The 
gist of it is that since “an abundant and prosperous inter- 
national trade is of vital importance to the United King- 
dom” and since a regime of free interconvertibility of 
currencies is obviously the ideal, “the successful functioning 
of the Monetary Fund and the International Bank would 
make an important contribution to Britain’s prosperity.” 
But the operative word is “successful” and the FBI is not 
hopeful of success until progress has been made in com- 
mercial policy, in the “orderly marketing of staple com- 
modities at fair prices,” in measures to alleviate the problems 
of. reconversion, and in “an international understanding 
to maintain high levels of employment and rising standards 
of living.” It is accordingly recommended that the full appli- 
cation of the Bretton Woods agreements should not come 
into effect until a further conference has been held at the 
end of the interim period to review the progress made in 
these directions. This is the view that is held by a very 
large number of people, perhaps the majority, in this 
country. “Bretton Woods will work if the nations, America 
in the first place, balance their trading accounts and maintain 
full employment. .Let us wait and see whether those con- 
ditions are observed.” It is a temptingly attractive view. 
But there are two difficulties about it. The first is the 
familiar difficulty of any interim period. The pressure to 
finalise, especially when one powerful country has an interest 
in finalising, will be immense and very difficult to resist. A 
few easy years would make caution and delay look like recal- 
citrance. The second is that, if we are to wait for a full 
test, we may have to wait for much more than three or five 
years. After the last war, a final verdict could not be passed 
on the feasibility of the new currency system until 1931, 
thirteen years after the Armistice. Nevertheless, this middle 
course may be the only way out of the dilemma into which 
the country has been allowed to drift. It has disadvantages, 
but they are probably smaller than those that would attach 
either to complete acceptance or to outright rejection. In 
the meantime, while ‘these arguments rage round ‘the 
Monetary Fund, the International Bank is neglected. The 
Bank is less controversial than the Fund and more urgently 
needed. In the Final Act the two are tied together, but if 


the Bank could be untied and set up separately, great 
advantage would result. , 
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National Airways in Australia 


The Australian Government has put the match to 
political dynamite with its. decision to nationalise inter- 
state airlines. The announcement, made by the Acting 
Prime Minister, Mr Forde, was quite unexpected. It pro- 
posed a statutory authority to take over—by July next 
years—the assets and staff of the airline companies at a 
compensation cost of between £2 and £3 million (Aus- 
tralian currency). The Government already own and main- 
tain all airfields, radio and meteorological services, and 
the extension of public ownership is likened to government 
operation of railways and broadcasting. Overseas air trans- 
port would remain the monopoly of Qantas, the Australian 
counterpart of BOAC, while the question of airlines 
operating within state boundaries—mainly small feeder 
lines—is still under consideration. Mr Forde’s announce- 
ment, which has naturally caused a storm of protest against 
“socialisation by a labour caucus” and “ arrant political 
confiscation” from the ranks of the opposition, is an 
interesting sequel to Mr Curtin’s defeat at the August 
referendum. By a: majority of nearly 54 per cent, the 
electorate then refused the transfer of powers for post-war 
reconstruction from the states to the Commonwealth 
Government. Among the list of subjects over which Mr 
Curtin sought power to legislate was air transport. Conse- 
quently, although opposition to the necessary legislation 
will probably be futile against Mr Curtin’s strong Labour 
majority, the Bill will probably be questioned on constitu- 
tional grounds. What the decision of the High Court 
would be it is impossible to tell, but the Government have 
apparently taken the plunge fortified by the advice 
of the Crown Law Department. Whatever the outcome, it 
will be a test case. If successful, Mr Curtin may be able to 
put through a social and economic policy which apparently 
received a severe setback at the time of the referendum. 
Obviously, he will be able to count on better support if he 
attacks the opposition of business to “ socialisation ” and 
the opposition of Labour to “bureaucratic direction ” 
separately, on different issues, rather than together as in 
the referendum. 


* x * 


Tito and Mikhailovitch 


The bitter rivalry between Marshal Tito and General 
Mikhailovitch has now ended with Marshal Tito’s com- 
plete triumph. General Mikhailovitch has fled to Italy, since 
he obviously has no hope of being recognised as an ally 
by the Russian Command in Jugoslavia. At the same time 
an agreement between the Soviet Government and Dr 
Subasitch, the Jugoslav Prime Minister, has been an- 
nounced from Moscow. How far this will result in a real 
merging of the Government and of Marshal Tito’s Com- 
mittee of Liberation cannot yet be foreseen. It is even less 
certain whether Marshal Tito and Dr Subasitch between 
them will win the support of the Serbs, since both can 
much more confidently speak for the Croats and the 
Slovenes than for the senior of the three partner-races. 
Marshal Tito has made an attempt to win over the Serbs 
by announcing an amnesty to General Mikhailovitch’s 
Chetniks on condition that they give themselves up to his 
authorities before a specified date. But the implication of 
the amnesty is that it has been an offence to have served 
under General Mikhailovitch. 


x * * 


Coal for the Winter 


The Ministry of Fuel appears to be muddling its coal 
publicity as badly as it has muddled its coal policy. When 
the coal shortage first became apparent, the economy cam- 
paign did achieve considerable savings which, together with 
warm winters, enabled the Ministry to scramble through 
to. the summer. The Ministry’s latest announcement, how- 
ever, seems to be almost a positive incitement to people 
not to economise. Just as the very serious position in the 
coal industry has begun to be recognised by the whole 
country, the director of supplies at the Ministry states that 
there will be sufficient coal supplies for industry and 
domestic consumers during the coming winter. It is quite 
true that he also said that this will depend on three con- 
ditions ; but two of those conditions—that enough is pro- 
duced and not too much consumed—are such truisms, and 
the third—that transport conditions are reasonably good, 
which largely depends on the weather—so incalculable that 
the public will be forgiven if it ignores them and fastens 
upon his main pronouncement. It would surely have been 
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wiser, at this stage of the winter and the war, to have 
emphasised first of all that coal output continues to decline. 
The consequences of this for military operations ought then 
to have been frankly stated. This would probably bring the 
need for fuel economy more sharply home than anything 
else, for the prospect of a sixth summer of war is more 
alarming than the unlikely chances of an empty grate. 


& x x 
Institutions and Homes 


The Home Secretary has ordered an inquiry into the 
provision of remand homes made by the London County 
Council and into the administration of the homes. In the 
interest of the children and young persons detained in the 
homes, the inquiry will be held in private, but the report 
will be published. The inquiry arises from the criticisms 
of the LCC made by Mr John Watson, a juvenile court 
magistrate, but the case before him was only the latest 
in a series of incidents that have awakened public interest 
in the fate of children who come before the law. It is, 
therefore, a pity that the inquiry is to be so limited in its 
scope. The Home Secretary’s new advisory council on 
the treatment of offenders is, it is true, to give special 
attention to juvenile delinquency. But it is not only the 
fate of offending children that needs investigation. It is the 
fate of all neglected, abandoned, illegitimate and orphaned 
children, of the children of Mrs. Paneth’s “ Branch Street” 
and of “ Our Towns,” that should be inquired into. In a 
remarkable correspondence in The Times this summer, 
writer after writer urged the drawbacks of even a well-run 
institutional life for a child, and the impression was left 
that all but the exceptionally bad homes are to be preferred 
to an institution. As a result of the correspondence, the 
Nuffield Provincial Hospitals Trust has made a grant to 
the Provisional National Council for Mental Health to 
undertake a research into the social adaptation of children 
brought up in institutions. But this again is too limited an 
inquiry, though it will be valuable to have scientific 
evidence to confirm or correct personal impressions. It is 
not enough to prove that institutional life is bad for a 
child ; the alternatives of adoption, boarding out or leaving 
the child in its own abnormal home life should be con- 
sidered. A motion, supported by over 200 MPs of all 
parties, has been tabled in the House of Commons asking 
for a Commission to inquire into “the provision made by 
Government Departments, local authorities and charities for 
children deprived of a normal home life.” It is a far-reach- 
ing inquiry of this sort that is wanted. 


* ok * 
United We Stand 


The discomfort of railway travel has been one of the 
most unpleasant wartime burdens of the civilian population. 
For five years the passenger’s cry has been “United we 
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stand ”’—a pathetically pointless if noble watchword since 
whether united or divided there has been no room to fall. 
The British railway train, like the British legislature, is 
bi-cameral ; and from time to time both upper chambers, 
the first-class compartment and the House of Lords, are 
bitterly attacked by class-conscious critics. The mistake that 
such reformers make is that they are content to level down 
when the means of levelling up are at hand awaiting de- 
velopment. But if it is true, as a correspondent of The 
Times has alleged, that first-class accommodation on the 
railways is subsidised by third-class fares, there would seem 
to be a case for the abolition of the upper chamber. The 
subject is clearly a matter for careful inquiry. After the 
war the public’s first demand will be for adequate seating 
accommodation rather than luxury—and it might be a good 
idea to resuscitate the defunct second-class as the one and 
only compartment for this purpose. The needs of those 


-regular long-distance travellers who must work on their 


journeys might be met by a system of seat reservation. The 
retention of “First” and “Third” smacks a little of 
Disraeli’s “Two Nations” which is surely a little out of 
date. 


Shorter Notes 


The tributes that have been paid, from every quarter, 
to Mr Churchill on his seventieth birthday leave little 
more to be said. As a war leader, he has deserved supremely 
well of the state. As a man, he commands a degree ot 
personal affection that few of the great achieve. It must be 
enough to say—and the Prime Minister himself will take 
it as the highest compliment—that somewhere in the shades 
another Churchill, who also served his country as Captain- 
General and who also did his best work late in life, must 
this week be very proud of his descendant. 

* 


The “five-year settlement” of mining wages is coming 
unstuck already, since the mineowners are proposing to 
make the payment of the guaranteed minimum dependent 
on reasonable diligence by the workers. The Mineworkers’ 
Federation say they reject this entirely. But what alterna- 
tive proposal have they to meet the now well-established 
fact that the more that is conceded to the miners the less 


work they do? es 


The BBC, according to its Director-General, Mr W. J. 
Haley, is to have three home service programmes after the 
war. In addition to the existing Home Service, there will 
be a second programme “capable of regionalisation in the 
same way as programmes were regionalised before the 
war,” and a third programme whose contents were still 
being planned, but would “inevitably widen the scope of 
broadcasting enormously.” In addition, there would 
“eventually” be television. This does not sound like 
enough variation from the mixture as before to make any 
difference. 


AMERICAN SURVEY 





American Notes 


Mr Hull’s Successor 


Ill-health has brought about the resignation of Mr 
Hull after nearly twelve years in office. He is to be suc- 
ceeded by Mr Edward Stettinius, who went to the State 
Department from the Lend-Lease Administration when 
Mr Sumner Welles retired in September 1943. President 
Roosevelt’s reference to Mr Hull as the “Father of the 
United Nations ” and the hope that Mr Hull may recover 
to preside at the opening session of ghat body, do no more 
than justice to the untiring efforts of the Secretary of State 
in the cause of international collaboration. The policies of 
the State Department, under Mr Hull’s administration, have 
not always been popular; and the Secretary did not take 
kindly to criticism. But on the main issues there has never 
been any doubt of his single-mindedness, his integrity, and 
his disinterestedness. His unique place in American politics, 
where party rancour seldom discriminates, was attested by 
Governor Dewey’s suggestion, during the election campaign, 
that if he were elected he would seck to retain Mr Hull’s 


services. His influence on public opinion, and particularly 
on his old colleagues in the Senate, will be sorely missed 
in the Administration, which is most vulnerable on the 
score of its relations with Congress. Early in his period of 
office, Mr Hull, a last representative of the Southern low- 
tariff tradition, was responsible for the Reciprocal Trade 
Treaty programme, with which he attempted to mitigate 
the rigours of the American tariff. The participation of the 
United States in a firm system of collective security was 
the goal to which he devoted his later years. In this Mr 
Hull’s greatest strength has been his realisation that to 
take the Senate into his confidence, step by step, was the 
surest means of preventing a repetition of the veto of 1919. 
To gain this end he has shown an unexpected patience. The 
discriminating repudiation of isolaticnists in last month’s 
election is the measure of his success. The new 
Congress, with which Mr Stettinius will have to work, 
contains few of the old obstructionists and a host of new 
and able allies ; and a mandate for international co-operation 
is clear. It is said in the United States that Mr Stettinius’ 
appointment means that President Roosevelt is now free to 
act as his own Secretary of State. The President, who was 
returned to office primarily on the issue of foreign policv. 
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certainly wiil be no more indifferent to the workings of the 
State Department than he has been in the past; and the 
choice of Mr Stettinius no doubt reflects a similarity of 
outlook. But there is nothing in Mr Stettinius’ record to 
suggest that he will be content to be a cypher. 


* * * 


The Job Programme 


During the election campaign President Roosevelt 
promised that after the war there would be jobs for 
60 million people. Congress already is debating a series of 
public works measures which are designed primarily to 
implement that promise. One is a post-war highway pro- 
gramme, to cost the Federal Government an estimated 
$100 million. Greater interest is aroused, however, by the 
proposal to spend approximately $1 billion on a flood 


control programme for 23 river basins and for work on- 


290 river and harbour projects. In the past, rivers and 
harbour improvements have often had a strong flavour of 
the pork barrel ; and at best they have been piecemeal and 
unco-ordinated, with the advocates of navigation rights at 
loggerheads with the advocates of public power develop- 
ment and irrigation. The Tennessee Valley Authority has 
provided the country with an example o‘ what can be done 
by integrated planning for the development of the power, 
soil, navigation and irrigation potentialities of a whole 
river region. An amendment to the River and Harbour 
Improvement Bill, providing for the creation of a Missouri 
Valley Authority, has now been proposed by Senator 
Langer of North Dakota and Senator Murray of Montana. 
In 1933, in his original TVA message, Mr Roosevelt said: 
If we are successful here, we can march on, step by step, 
in a like development of other great territorial «nits within 
our borders. 
Advocates of the use of existing federal agencies will put 
up a stiff fight against their supersession, but the success 
of the TVA has been so manifest that this may be the 
golden opportunity for extending its techniques. Another 
project which is being re-examined in the light of its 
effect on employment is the St. Lawrence Seaway. This was 
to: be a joint US-Canadian undertaking, to deepen and 
dam the 1,900 miles of the St. Lawrence in order to provide 
cheap power and “maritime coastlines” for the Middle 
West of both countries. In 1934 the Senate failed to muster 
the two-thirds majority necessary to ratify the treaty to 
this effect signed in 1932. Senator Aiken of Vermont is 
now pressing for reconsideration, and a Senate sub- 
committee is holding hearings to determine whether the 
project needs to go through the process of treaty ratifica- 
tion, or whether it might be passed by a simple majority of 
both Houses in the form of an executive agreement. The 
acknowledged need for Federal public works to supplement 
private employment after the war can, if it is imaginatively 
handled, be made to yield great national benefits. 


* * * 


Cracks in the Solid South 


In the Electoral College this year the Southern states 
are as solidly Democratic as they have ever been. But the 
voting in the Southern states suggests that last summer’s 
“revolt” was not as ephemeral as it seemed at first glance. 
Mr Roosevelt’s popular majority in the country as a whole 
was slightly over 3,000,000 this time, compared with a lead 
of 5,000,000 over Mr Willkie in 1940. The greatest defec- 
tions came in the 17 Southern and Border states, where 
Mr Roosevelt polled 1,400,000 fewer votes than he did four 
years ago. Alabama cut his majority by 110,000 ; Arkansas, 
58,000; Florida, 64,000; Maryland, 89,000; Mississippi, 
69,000; North Carolina, 173,000. In the same states 
Governor Dewey only ran 238,000 behind Mr Willkie, and 
in Virginia he polled 145,000 votes to Mr Roosevelt’s 
235,000. Some Southern votes, of course, were cast in the 
northern industrial cities, to which Southern workers have 
migrated. But even allowing for this population shift, it 
appears that about three-quarters of a million normally 
Democratic voters failed to turn out for Mr Roosevelt. The 
decisive Democratic victories were rolled up in 13 cities 
with populations over 500,000. Mr Roosevelt could, in fact, 
have won without the electoral vote of a single Southern 
state. But this is a feat probably impossible for any other 
Democrat. What is more probable is that a candidate of the 
sympathies, say, of Mr Wallace, might, in 1948, lose much 
of the South and with it the election. In Congress, the 
similarity of interests between the conservative Southern 
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Democrats and the Republicans on domestic issues has been 
amply demonstrated. The legacy of bitterness left by the 
Civil War has ruled out any shift of party allegiance in 
the South, except in such unusual circumstances as those 
of 1928. In that year eight Southern states rebelled against 
Mr Al Smith, the Democratic candidate, because of his 
Catholicism, his stand against Prohibition, and his Tam- 
many connections. But the Democratic Party, like the old 
grey mare, “ain’t what she used to be.” The influence of 
Labour on the party, which the South has always resented 
during the Roosevelt Administrations, has been immensely 
enhanced by the achievements of the Political Action Com- 
mittee of the Congress of Industrial Organisations. 
Republican strategists are unlikely to neglect the evidences 
of disaffection in the South when they plan their campaign 
for 1948. A realignment of both parties is in the cards. 


x * x 


Press Paradise 


Mr Kent Cooper, general manager of the Associated Press 
and author of “Barriers Down,” is leading a crusade to 
incorporate a “ charter of freedom for news and communica- 
tions” in the peace settlements. In an article in Life he 
demands freedom of access to news, freedom for agencies 
to compete or to exchange news, and an end to preferential 
rates of transmission. Mr Cooper, like most big business 
executives, experiences a peculiar moral glow in finding that 
his idea of freedom coincides with his commercial advan- 
tage. In his ode to Liberty there is no suggestion that when 
all barriers are down the huge financial resources of the 
American agencies might enable them to dominate the 
world. His desire to prevent another Goebbels from poison- 
ing the wells will be universally applauded, but democracy 
does not necessarily mean making the whole world safe for 
the AP. In this, as in other post-war issues—such as civil 
aviation—commercial practites are habitually confused with 
such big words as Liberty and the Rights of Man. One of 
Mr Cooper’s happier suggestions is that news corre- 
spondents abroad should enjoy diplomatic immunity, with- 
out any of its responsibilities. This would turn the Fourth 
Estate into a king that can do no wrong. The comments of 
Marshal Stalin and the Generalissimo on the proposition 
that the war is being waged to secure extra-territorial 
rights for, say, the Chicago Tribune would be worth 
hearing. 


*« « * 


Military Training . 


The need for a system of compulsory military training 
after the war is being kept before the public both by the 
Services and the President, and it is believed that the 
Administration will take active steps to secure legislation 
to this end when the new Congress meets. The stiffening 
of the opposition underlines the importance of striking 
while the iron is hot. The most determined resistance is 
being offered by the Churches, both Catholic and Pro- 
testant; and they have been reinforced by a broadside 
from the National Education Association. Peace-time con- 
scription offends the instinctive anti-militarism of the 
Protestant Churches, whe are convinced that to introduce 
universal military training is to surrender to the very forces 
with which America is at war. The Catholics are even more 
alarmed by what they regard as a threat to the influence 
of the home and parental control over the young. The 
Administration is on the strongest ground when it relies 
upon the Service view that this is a matter of urgent military 
necessity. This is the argument which will be supported 
by returning Servicemen. Mr Roosevelt has chosen, how- 
ever, in a recent press conference, to suggest that national 
defence is only one.of a number of ends which might be 
served by exacting a year of service to the state from all 
young people ; and that such a scheme would bring a sub- 
stantial return to the nation in the improved health and 
training and widened democratic outlook of its young 
citizens. The President does not seem quite clear, in short, 
whether this is a case for treatment by Dr Win-the-War 
or Dr New Deal. By this approach he may hope to disarm 
anti-militarist sentiment. But it is a tactic likely to be 
resisted by many who would otherwise feel compelled to 
assent. It has already been attacked as another New Deal 
scheme for indoctrinating American youth with the belief 
in the omnipotent state ; and in practice, the most austere 
scheme would not be immune to the charges of political bias 
which plagued the old Civilian Conservation Corps. 
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(By a Polish Correspondent) 


peas attitude towards Russia has always been the 
central problem in Polish politics. It is generally 
assumed that the different policies on the question more or 
less coincide with the accepted divisions between Right and 
Left. The present crisis in the Polish Government, dis- 
cussed on page 727, has revealed that this is only partly 
true. The crisis itself has been caused by the opposition 
of some Socialist leaders to the policy of conciliation with 
Russia for which the Peasant Party and its leader M. 
Mikolajczyk stood. The Right Wing, of which the National 
Party forms the core, has been divided on the issue. The 
controversy has cut right across the political divisions 
between the parties. 

Present motives as well as historical traditions explain 


these cross currents. The Polish Socialist Party has, since * 


its inception, been the party of Polish patriotism, the Party 
of Independence par excellence. As such, it was primarily 
anti-Russian up to the end of the first World War. By far 
the largest part of Poland was then under Russian rule ; 
the Socialists saw their chief enemy in the Tsarist Empire, 
against which they fought with incomparably more bitter- 
ness than against the Austrian and German dynasties that 
ruled over the western Polish lands. At that time Tsardom 
was regarded as the chief enemy of international Socialism 
as well. (Significantly enough, it was at a meeting convened 
to express the sympathy of western Socialists with the 
Polish insurrection of 1863 that the first Workers’ Inter- 
national was founded by Karl Marx.) But the nationalist 
sentiment in the Polish Socialist Party and the grievance 
against Russia were strong enough to set barriers of dis- 
trust between the Polish Socialist Party and the Russian 
Socialists. Under the Tsarist Empire, the Polish Socialists 
used to coalesce with the Left of other oppressed national- 
ities, the Latvians, the Finns and the Georgians. Together, 
they dreamed romantically of a wide federation of all these 
nationalities after their liberation from the Russian yoke. 

‘Their dreams died hard even after the Russian Revolution. 
They coloured Polish politics in the first years of Poland’s 
independence, when Pilsudski’s federalist plans found a 
considerable response among the Socialists. Memories of 
those dreams could still be traced in the more recent Polish 
plans for a federation from the Baltic to the Aegean. Never- 
theless, in the inter-war years, the anti-Russian edge in 
the policy of the Polish Socialist Party was blunted. 
Russia’s appeal for proletarian solidarity was not altogether 
ineffective. It induced the Socialists to abandon their old 
paths. Immediately before the war they were foremost in 
demanding that Poland should adhere to the policy of 
collective security, which was a synonym for an alliance 
with Russia and the western democracies. 


The Policy of the Right 


The traditional pattern of the Right Wing was entirely 
different. The National Democrats, who in later years 
assumed the name of the National Party to mark their 
divorce from democracy, were primarily anti-German and 
pro-Russian until 1914. The leader of the National 
Democrats, Roman Dmowski, whose teachings are still 
gospel to his disciples, preached and practised collaboration 
with Tsardom. The attitude of the patriotic Polish Left 
towards Dmowski’s party in those years might be compared 
with the attitude of French resisters towards Vichy. The 
National Democrats were pilloried as traitors to the national 
cause. But the “ Polish Vichy ” lasted more than a century, 
and the National Democrats were quite in harmony with 
the unromantic outlook of their middle-class following 
when they sought accommodation with their foreign rulers. 
Paradoxically enough, and vet in conformity with this 


historical pattern, the National Democrats were in semi- 
opposition to Pilsudski’s march into the Ukraine in 1920. 
The inclination to pro-Russian policies on the Right Wing 
reasserted itself even as late as 1941 when the Polish 
Minister of Information, Professor Stronski, a former leader 
of Dmowski’s party, welcomed the Russo-Polish agreement, 
concluded by General Sikorski, as a posthumous triumph 
for Dmowski’s political principles. Nevertheless, the pro- 
Russian tradition of the Right clashed strongly with social 
and nationalist motives which, after 1917, threw Nationalist 
opinion into the anti-Russian camp. The National Party 
was a persistent, though frustrated, imitator of fascist poli- 
tical models. For ideological reasons it had to become anti- 
Russian. 

The re-alignments have, however, never been quite tom- 
pleted, and they have caused open or latent splits on the 
Right as well as on the Left. In the inter-war years, the 
Socialists, almost contrived to live down their anti-Russian 
tradition and the Nationalists unlearned their pro-Russian 
inclinations. Yet at present it is again the Socialist President- 
Designate, M. Arciszewski, and the Socialist Vice-Premier, 
M. Kwapinski, who have come to the fore as spokesmen 
of the anti-Russian policy, while the veteran leader of the 
Nationalists and Chairman of the National Council in 
London, M. Grabski, has represented the most conciliatory 
attitude towards Russia. But the strongest section of the 
Nationalists in exile still adheres, together with the Pilsud- 
sKists, to the most extreme anti-Russian policy, while 
inside the Socialist Party the anti-Russian line meets with 
considerable opposition. 


The Third Policy 


The Peasant Party has been least of all affected by these 
dilemmas. It is the youngest and most influential of Poland’s 
popular movements. It grew to maturity and became a 
decisive factor in Polish politics only after the rebirth of 
the Polish Republic in 1918. It has not been torn between 
pro- and anti-Russian traditions. Its Right wing has been 
socially conservative ; and its Left wing radical. The party 
as a whole has drawn its strength from central and western 
Poland, and not from the east, where the peasantry is not 
Polish. The eastern borderland, with the exception of 
Eastern Galicia, now also claimed by Russia, have always 
been to the Polish peasants remote and misty. The Polish 
element there has consisted of landlords, intelligentsia and 
a few workers. The Ukrainian and the Byelorussian peasants 
were organised in their own national parties, which had 
little in common with their Polish counterpart. The gentry 
and the intellectuals, on the other hand, regarded those 
lands as strongholds of Polish tradition and character. It 
has been from there that some of Poland’s spiritual leaders 
and her staunchest nationalists have hailed. The intelli- 
gentsia of gentry stock, who have strongly influenced the 
political outlook of, among other movements, Polish 
Socialism, have surrounded those eastern borderlands with 
romantic legend and national exaltation, which carefully 
ignored their non-Polish character. 

Among the peasants of central and western Poland, how- 
ever, exaltation over the eastern borderland has had no 
response. It was no accident that in the phase of the Russo- 
Polish war, when Pilsudski sought to extend the eastern 
frontier of Poland to the Dnieper—to a line drawn from 
thoughts of 1772—the Peasant Party was the peace party. 
Its leader, Witos, headed the Government of national 
defence only when the tide of war turned agains: the Poles 
and the Russian army approached the gates of Warsaw. 
The Riga Treaty of 192% was a triumph for the Peasant 
Party achieved in spite of stubborn obstruction from 
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Pilsudski, who hoped to wreck the peace negotiations and to 
prolong the war. This is not to say that the Peasant Party 
now agrees to the cession of the eastern borderlands to 
Russia without bitterness or heartache. It would, generally 
speaking, be wrong to underestimate the' extent to which 
Poland’s frontier in the east, as it existed in 1939, has 
become an essential part of Poland to the present generation 
of Poles, to whom the two decades of their reborn indepen- 
dence, within their pre-1939 frontiers, have been something 
more than a transient whim of history. Yet while the fate 
of Poland itself may hang in the balance, the fate of its 
eastern borderlands has already been decided; and the 
Peasant Party, which speaks for more than half of Poland’s 
population, can reconcile itself more easily to the decision 
than can any other section of Polish opinion. 

This survey of the various Polish attitudes towards Russia 
shows clearly that the anti-Russian mood has deep roots. 
But it also shows that the seeds of pro-Russian policies are 
present in almost every camp. With more: understanding, 
insight and good will Russian policy could have cultivated 
and nursed those seeds and perhaps eventually gathered a 
harvest of genuine Russo-Polish friendship. But the recent 
period in the relations between the two countries has been 
one of wasted opportunities. The seeds of friendship are 
being nipped by a severe eastern frost. 


South Africa and the 


Indians 


[FROM A CORRESPONDENT IN NATAL] 


In 1943, General Smuts, “caught in a storm” to use his 
own phrase, gave ear to the importunities of Europeans in 
Natal and introduced what is popularly known as the 
Pegging Act, to restrain Natal Indians from residing and 
purchasing property in European residential areas. This 
discriminatory Act aroused the Government of India and 
the quarter of a million Indians in Natal to loud and 
vigorous protest. It was a temporary measure, to remain 
in force until a judicial commission appointed to investigate 
the life, labour and status of the Indian community has 
produced its findings and recommendations, Early this year, 
after some preliminary discussions among the parties con- 
cerned, the Prime Minister came to an agreement with 
the Natal Indian Congress, based upon the admission by 
Indians that they have no desire to live at close quarters 
with Europeans and by Europeans that their main objec- 
tion to the presence of Indians in Natal is due to their 
unwillingness to accept residential proximity. 

There have been periodic waves of anti-Indian agitation 
in South Africa’s history, and successive governments have 
attempted to make room for the growing Indian community 
in the country. These attempts reached their peak in the 
Cape Town Agreement of 1927, which, in its “Uplift 
Clause,” gave encouragement to those Indians who were 
prepared to adopt western standards of life, and which 
contained a comprehensive scheme of emigration to India 
for any who were willing to leave the country. The prospect 
o being considered “an integral part ” of the South African 
nation provided Indians with a sense of security they had 
never before enjoyed. Prospect, however, fell far short of 
fulfilment. Their history in South Africa is marked by a 
Jong series of privileges lost and democratic rights with- 
drawn, from the parliamentary franchise in 1896 and the 
raunicipal franchise in 1924 to the restrictions of the Peg- 
ging Act. 

The Pretoria Agreement provided some relief from the 
harsher disabilities and indignities of the Pegging Act, and it 
was clearly the Prime Minister’s wish to find a solution 
to the problem in the interests of Commonwealth unity. 
The Pretoria Agreement envisaged machinery whereby 
changes in the racial character of the residential accommo- 
dation of Durban could be controlled. Durban contains the 
largest Indian population of any city outside India, and com- 
plaints had been loud and long against the “ penetration ” 
of Indians into European areas. These European claims 
vvere not all of them justified. The Broome Commission, 
appointed to investigate the complaints, found that between 
1927 and 1940 the number of cases of penetration into Euro- 
pean residential areas throughout the whole of Natal was 
312. But in Durban, where the problem is most severe, 
the cases had become more frequent between: 1940 and 
1943, and though a feature of the “intrusions” was that 
they were in areas contiguous to predominantly Indian areas, 
they were enough to encourage European fears. 
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The Agreement, however, did not satisfy European 
opinion, and when legislation was put in train to implement 
it, opposition became so implacable that the Natal Provin- 
cial Council, instead of referring the matter back to the 
Prime Minister, incorporated in the legislation control of 
the acquisition by Indians of resider.tial property for in- 
vestment, thereby introducing a feature which, in the Peg- 
ging Act, had occasioned such vigorous protests from 
Indians and from the Government of India. This legisla- 
tion is known as the Residential Property Regulation Ordin- 
ance. The opposition of the Natal Indian Congress con- 
tinued, and its spokesman appeared at the Bar of the House 
of the Provincial Council, but failed to make any impres- 
sion upon the legislature. 

Natal Europeans find it difficult to accept the view that 
the treatment of Indians in South Africa is anything more 
than a domestic matter confined to South Africa. The Com- 
monwealth implications are set aside as of littke moment. 
The position of General Smuts was made more difficult by 
the fact that his own supporters in Natal combined with the 
Dominion and Labour parties to insist that the economic 
activities of Indians should continue to be controlled. On 
‘the other hand, the Natal Indian Congress and the Govern- 
ment of India see in this new Ordinance a departure from 
the Pretoria Agreement on a specific issue and also a threat 
to the whole status of Indians outside India. For not only 
does the Residential Property Regulation Ordinance prevent 
an Indian from occupying a dwelling in certain areas ; it 
also forbids him from making any purchase of residential 
property without a special permit from a Licensing Board. 
Moreover, this single measure is one of several legislative 

, objects passed by the Natal Provincial Council to determine 
the territorial racial pattern of the whole Province. A com- 
prehensive post-war plan has been drawn up, based upon 
principles of racial zoning, whose main object is to separate 
the races residentially and to prevent residential intrusicns 
from one territory on to another. 


Racial Rivalry 


This policy is the result of fears for European supremacy 
in a country where, numerically, Europeans are in a con- 
siderable minority vis-d-vis the Bantu population, though 
they are in a majority over the Indians. The commercial 
rivalry between Europeans and Indians is intense. The 
colour bar and labour policy close the doors of many em- 
ployments to Indians, forcing educated young men into the 
few which are open, particularly into commerce. There is, 
thus, an overloaded Indian trade, and though it is broadly 
segregated by the operation of the licensing laws, it is still, 
in the opinion of European traders, dangerously competitive. 
The Indian, for his part, complains that a shortage of hous- 
ing and land development, and the pressure of his growing 
population, force him to enter areas contiguous to his own 
which are et present occupied by Europeans. His 
domicile in South Africa is confined to the province of ‘his 
birth. Provincial barriers prevent him from moving from 
one province to another, which means that the vast majority 
of the Indian population is concentrated in Natal, thereby 
creating in the mind of the European a firm conviction that 
the problem is Natal’s and not, as the South Africa Act 
established, for the Union Government to decide. 

The question to be settled is the future status of Indians 
in South Africa. Articulate European opinion fastens upon 
big emigration schemes and upon residential, social and 
economic segregation for those who are left behind. Indians 
are implacably opposed to both emigration and segregation. 
It is thus a serious situation for the Prime Minister, who has 
to consider, not only that a problem of a racial minority 
must be solved, but that South Africa is part of a Common- 
wealth fighting for the aims of the Atlantic Charter. 
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WAR EFFORT 





The following pages contain a full summary of the text of two White Papers, Cmd. 6564 (“ Statistics 
Relating to the War Effort of the United Kingdom”) and Cmd. 6570 (“ Mutual Aid: Second Report’’), 
together with the greater part of the statistical tables and charts included in them. 

The tables taken from Cmd. 6564 are numbered as in the original. Those omitted are Nos. 3 (detail by 
age-groups of changes in female employment), 8-12 (year-by-year figures of Production of munition items), 
33-36 and 38 (national income, expenditure and taxation figures derived from the Budget White Paper, 
which was fully summarised in The Economist of May 6, 1944). Cmd. 6564 also contains five appendices (not 
reproduced here) giving more detailed figures for some of the summary tables in the body of the document. 

The statistical annexes to the White Paper on Mutual Aid are reproduced in full. 


Introduction 


Statistics giving a general picture of the mobilisation of 
British resources during the war. can now be published, 
although reasens of security still demand that some remain 
secret until the defeat of both Germany and Japan. The 
vast reorganisation shown by the published figures has been 
achieved under front-line conditions of black-out, air attack 
and spare-time mobilisation for Home Guard and Civil 
Defence duties. 


1—Manpower 


In the five years up to the middle of 1944 the British 
labour force (men aged 14-64, women aged 14-59) in the 
Services and in civilian employment was increased by 
34 million to 22 million. The increase is made up of 14 mil- 
lion unemployed and 2} million not previously occupied. 
Another million can be added if all ages are included and 
part-time women workers counted as one each, instead of 
one-half. By the end of 1943 labour was fully mobilised, 
and since then some reduction from wastages has been 
unavoidable, both in the Services and in industry. 

The distribution of the labour force at the middle of 
1944 was:— 


Millions Percentage 
Services, Civil Defence and Group I Indus- 
tries producing munitions............ 10-3 47 
Group II Industries :— 
Extractive, shipping and _ transport, 
Government service, public utilities, 
and food and drink production ..... 5-7 26 
Group III Industries :— 
Building, civil engineering, textile and 
other manufacturing. Distributive 
trades and civilian services......... 6-0 27 


Of 7.6 millions in the manufacturing industries, only 4 per 
cent were producing for export, compared with 15 per cent 
in 1938, whereas 76 per cent were on Government work and 
20 per cent were producing for the home market. 

Mobilisation of labour has been achieved mainly through 
the compulsory registration since 1941 of 10 million men 
born between 1892 and 1926 and 11.6 million women born 
between 1893 and 1926. 


TABLE 1.—NUMBER OF MALES AGED 14-64 IN GREAT BRITAIN. 
(Thousands) 





| Industrial Groups | Total 
Rest of | Male 

Unem- | Male | Popula- 

Group | Group | Group ployed | Popula-| tion 


Whole- 
Mid- | Armed time 
year | Forces* | Civil 











Defence It Ilt III§ tion|| i 
| 
| | 
1939 477 80 2,600 4,688 5,798 1,043 1,324 16,010 
1941 3,271 324 3,140 4,264 4,116 158 704 15,977 
1942 3,785 304 3,285 4,154 3,553 103 750 15,934 
1943 4,284 253 3,305 4,040 3,093 76 870 15,921 
1944 4,502 225 3,210 4,059 2,900 71 943 15,910 





* These figures, and also the total column, exclude prisoners and missing. 

+ Munitions industries, i.e., iron and steel, non-ferrous metals, shipbuilding, 
engineering, aircraft and vehicles, instruments, chemicals, explosives, etc. 
_} Agriculture, mining, National and Local Government, transport, shipping 
(including Merchant Navy), public utilities, food manufacture. 

§ Building, textiles, clothing, distribution, professional services, etc. 

|| Schoolboys, students, invalids (including war invalids), retired, etc. 


The progressive mobilisation of men is analysed in 
Table 1. Another million could be added to the mid-1944 


total of men in the armed forces if all casualties and releases 
were included. Apart from a cut in Civil Defence since 
the peak of air-raids in 1941, the numbers in the first three 
categories of Table 1 have increased, while the number of 


a 


TABLE 2.—NUMBER OF FEMALES AGED 14-59 IN GREAT BRITAIN 








(Thousands) 

Industrial Groups Total 
’ ».| Whole- Rest of | Female 
Mid- me time Unem- | Female | Popula- 

year’ | Services ace, e| Group | Group | Group ployed |} — ian 

II Ill 
| 14-59 
« — —_ — — | a —— —_ 

1939 _ _ 506 852 3,479 302 | 10,901 16,040 
1941 103 59 1,100 1,269 3,479 146 9,874 16,030 
1942 307 80 1,705 1,496 3,301 59 9,082 16,030 
1943 461 70 1,928 1,592 3,186 36 8,747 16,020 
1944 467 56 1,851 1,644 3,102 31 8,869 16,020 











* Mainly housewives. At the middle of 1944 about 900,000 women were doing 
part-time work and have been counted half in this group, and half in the appropriate 
industrial group. Domestic servants are also included in this column. 
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men employed in other indusiries has been reduced. Of the 
11.2 million men still in civil life, 3,000,000 were doing 
part-time Home Guard or Civil Defence duties. 

The high degree of mobilisation achieved in this war has 
been largely due to the contribution made by women 
(analysed in Table 2). Numbers in the Services, CD and 
industry increased by 2} millions since the beginning of the 
war, and 1} million women were doing part-time work in 
industry and Civil Defence, besides large numbers in the 
Women’s Voluntary Services and in paid or unpaid part- 


TABLE 4.—PERSONS EMPLOYED IN THE MUNITIONS INDUSTRIES 
ON ORDERS FOR THE SUPPLY DEPARTMENTS 


(Thousands) 


Ministry Ministry of 
Admiralty of Aircraft 
Supply Production 


Beginning of Month 


| 


1941—January ........ 680 920 
1942—January .... sc. 767 1,463 
1943—January......... 854 1,698 
ais 897 1,636 

918 1,469 

897 1,406 


ge 
= 
So 


3,576 
4,175 
4,215 
4,208 
4,034 


——— ee 


tt et 
nw 


~ 
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TABLE 5.—NUMBERS EMPLOYED IN GROUP II INDUSTRIES IN 
GREAT BRITAIN 


(Thousands) 


| 

| Increase (-+-) or 
Mid- Mid- Mid- | Decrease (—) 
1939 1943 1944 mn og to 


| 
| 
| 
Agriculture, horticulture, etc. Males | ,046 | 
Females 67 
868 
5 
National Government Service Males 416 
Females | 123 
Local Government Service. . . Males 520 
Females 326 
Gas, water and electricity. ..Males 225 
Females 17 
Transport, shipping and Males 1,222 
fishingt Females 51 198 
Food, drink and tobacco... .Males 391 274 
Females 263 245 


* Much of this increase has occurred in the number of industrial employees of the 
Service and Supply Departments. 
+ Including the Merchant Navy. 


time work. The majority of women mobilised have been 
aged 18-40, of whom 55 per cent were in the Services or 
industry in 1943. Between mid-1938 and mid-1943 112,000 
girls aged 14-17 were added to the numbers already in the 
services, munitions and Group II industries. 

The mobilisation of men and women together for the 
three groups of industries is analysed in Tables 4, 5 and 6, 
and a general table (7) compares the numbers and per- 
centages mobilised in each group in 1944 and 1918. 

The first group of industries covers the engineering, ship- 
building, aircraft, metals and chemical industries. In the last 
five years their labour force was increased—largely through 
the recruitment of women—from three to five millions, and 


TABLE 6.—NUMBERS EMPLOYED IN Group III INDUSTRIES IN 
GREAT BRITAIN 


(Thousands) 


| j 
| Increase (+) or 
Decrease (— ) 
from 1939 to 
1944 


Mid- Mid- Mid- 
1939 1943 1944 


Building and civil Males —694 
engineering Females 9 
eer ....Males | — 180 
Females —196 

Clothing ....+Males 4 


Females —165 
Boots and shoes....... ..Males — 44 
Females — 346 
Other manufacture: ...Males — 462 
Females - 26 
Distributive trades - Males ~916 
Females — a 
Other services .... - Males — 529 


Females 972 977 + 60 


is about equal to the strength of the armed forces and 
whole-time Civil Defence. (If Commonwealth and Empire 
forces, casualties and releases are added, the total is raised to 
over 10 millions, compared with 9 millions in 1918). Work- 
ing hours have risen on the average, from 48 to 54 a week. 


The decrease in numbers shown in Table 4 since Novem- . 
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ber, 1943, is due to increased intake of the Services in 
preparation for the 1944 invasion. 

In Group II, the principal basic industries and services, 
numbers have been generally maintained, but only by the 
substitution of 800,000 extra women for a loss of 600,000 
men. In agriculture, for instance, 117,000 women entered 


Cuart II 


NUMBERS EMPLOYED IN CERTAIN INDUSTRIES 


GROUP Ill 
BUILDING, ETC. 


1939 


NATIONAL AND LOCAL DISTRIBUTIVE TRADES 
ite GOVERNMENT SERVICE Millions 


the industry, while 98,000 men left it between 1939 and 
1944. 

Group III industries, producing goods and services for 
the private consumer, suffered a decrease of one-third of 
their labour force since 1939, thus providing more than half 
the men recruited to the armed forces and many more \. 
the munitions industries. Direct Government orders are 
absorbing as much as half the total output of the manv- 
facturing industries in Group III—49 per cent of textiles, 


TABLE 7.— MOBILIZATION OF MANPOWER IN GREAT BRITAIN 
IN 1918 anv 1944 


Men aged 14-64 and Women 14-59 


Mid=1944 1918 


| Millions | Per cent. Millions | Per cent 


Forces and whole-time Civil Defence 5-25 16°5 4-70 16°9 
Munitions industries............. 5 -06 15 °8 3-03 10-9 


Total............| 10-31 | 32-3 | 7-73 8 


| 2 
Group II industries.......... 5-70 | 17-8 4-25 | 1 
5 





Group III industries... .... . 6 -00 18-8 : 
Rest of population ............ 9-92 31 +1 \1s = e 





Total . 31-93 | 100-0 | 27-84 | 100” 


for instance. Workers in the building and civil engineering 
trades have been cut by §2 per cent since 1939, and the 
distributive trades have lost nearly a million employees 
through mobilisation. 


‘The total losses to Britain’s mobilised manpower from 
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CASUALTIES 


3 September 1939—3 September 1944 


TO THE ARMED FORCES OF THE BRITISH EMPIRE 


THE UNITED KINGDOM 
(Services and Civilians) 


September 3, 1939, to September 3, 1944 (August 31st in 
the case of civilian casualties), are tabled below. 
Armed Forces— 


rset cece fa dati yereia an Sos in aNoree si ala so Stecee oe 176,081 
ae Ee Naik RW '5 SWnle Oak Wd ee ok AKO OS 38,275 
NINE os ont os a onset a eee wee Ne 193,788 
Prisoners-of-war................000e0eees 154,968 
; . ——— 563,112 
Merchant Navy- 
ees nds hele re wil ke oan 29,629 
Se Se sts ss energy noes ec grta ets 4,173 
——— 33,802 
Civilians and Civil Defence- 
ct oer a ahs, oes Sg Kiva ae 9) 57,298 
cS hada ay hye GSH No RK aa do oo 78,818 
—_—— 136,116 
Re ie oe ricco keane 733,030 


II—Home Production 


The needs of British, Dominion, Empire and Allied 
armed forces and the material assistance given to Russia 
and other Allies have caused a six-fold expansion in the 
monthly output of British munitions since the war. The 
following table gives figures of the total production of a 
number of items in the period of 58 months from Septem- 
ber, 1939, to June, 1944: — 

Naval Vessels— 


. 


BIGSOE TIAVAN VESBCIS <5 ooo os eee eects e ees 722 
IE dian 5. gs tiw stew awe anes eens 1,386 
CO | eS ee a a re 3,636 
Ground munitions— 
Field, medium and heavy artillery equipments... 13,512 
Heavy anti-aircraft equipments ................ 6,294 
Light anti-aircraft equipments ................. 15,324 
Machine guns and sub-machine guns............ 3,729,921 
BSc ete ect ees xs SUaNaic aw Sleuad 2,001,949 
CE Ni aa I ae ere aig ta sg even ral 25,116 
Wheeled vehicles for the Services ............... 919,111 
Aircraft— 
NNN 2.5 225s. 10)4:6" ofainy es: wisiwieSeisieisi <4 102,609 
NNR, MNMNN  5.oo0.n. 6 103:65%' 5 oie a 6 018 /005,16 0/1 416 0) sles 10,018 
Medium and light bombers...................5. 17,702 
NMI CON ect ola eos lal gals es'or aw sotto oh wiloue & 38,025. 
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Of the total supply of munitions of all kinds available to 
the forces of the British Commonwealth, 70 per cent has 
been provided by the United Kingdom, Io per cent by the 
other countries of the Commonwealth and 20 per cent by 
the United States. Of the American 20 per cent, four-fifths 
have been provided on Lend-Lease, the remainder have 
been paid for in cash. 

In naval construction, the effort to expand production of 
offensive and escort ships has had to be combined with the 
production of landing craft and small patrol boats for the 
invasions. At the same time, demands for repairs and refit- 
tings were high, and naval munitions and equipment com- 





TABLE 13.—HomME PrRopucTION oF SOME ESSENTIAL 
MATERIALS* 


Raw 


(Thousand tons) 











| 


1935- 
1938 1939 | 1940 | 1941 1942 1943 

Average | 

i ' 
PRONE ONOP ooo ei sce ys cieacers 12,417 | 14,486 | 17,702 | 18,974 | 19,540 | 18,487 
PUR so eccvcsceccsss 7,350 7,980 8,205 7,392 | 7,604 7,187 
Scrap for steelmaking... | 5,800t) 6,379 6,527 6,622 | 7,688 7,782 
Steel ingots and castings | 11,256 | 13,221 | 12,975 | 12,312 | 12,764 | 13,031 
Hardwood............. 150§, 310} 496 655 1,025 1,251 
Softwood... . ee 180§) 120); 444 701 861 805 
Pitwood.... ‘ 120$§) 450}! 1,527 1,441 | 1,574 1,765 
Aluminium . f 18 | 25 19 23 47 56 
Magnesium .. . ; 4 2 | S 6 ll 18 23 
Newsprint............. | 857* " “in 294 150 140 129 
Other paper and board.. |! 1,413**) 1,523 1,240 | 1,147 1,031 
Cotton yarn ........... | 503 | 487 529 367 327 312 





* Details of the output of fuel and power have been published recently in the 
“ Statistical Digest from 1938.’ Cmd. 6538. 
+ Average ferrous content about 30 per cent. 
t Estimated from statistics of consumption and imports. 
§ Production in 1930. 
|| Estimated production at the beginning of the war, expressed as an annual rate. 
** Production in 1935. 
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UNITED KINGDOM PRODUCTION OF RAW MATERIALS 
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paratively heavier and more varied than at the outbreak of 
war. The production of naval guns, for instance, was raised 
from 1,486 in 1940 to 20,023 in 1943. 

The general picture of ground munitions production is 
one, not only of all-round expansion, but of change in the 
types of equipment produced. While numbers of tanks and 
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anti-tank guns increased, the individual units produced 
also tended to become heavier, and new types of equipment, 
such as aircraft landing track and Bailey bridges, and more 
elaborate versions of items such as wireless equipment, had 
to be added to the general list of ammunition, clothing, 
weapons and vehicles needed for a modern mechanised 
army. 

The same increase in weight was noticeable in aircraft 
production. By numbers, output increased three-fold 
between 1939-1943 ; by weight, six-fold. The expansion in 


TABLE 14.—UsSE oF AGRICULTURAL LAND IN THE 
UNITED KINGDOM 


(Million acres) 


Land Under the Plough 

Total Area 

Under Crops 
and Grass 


June Permanent 
Temporary Grassland 


Grassland 


Crops and 
Fallow 


31-7 
31-4 
31-4 
31-2 
31-0 
19 -4 11-7 31-1 


TABLE 15.—ESTIMATED QUANTITY OF PRINCIPAL CROPS 
_ HARVESTED 


Sugar | Vege- 


Potatoes! “Reet tables 


Barley | Oats 


1936-38 average | 1,651 765 | 1,940 4,873 2,741 2,384 
1939 1 892 2,003 5,216 3,529 2,428 
1,104 2,892 6,404 3,176 2,687 
1,144 3,246 8,010 3,226 2,974 
1,446 3,553 9,393 3,924 3,806 
1,641 3,059 9,822 3,760 3,197 
Percentage in- , 
increase since 


115 58 |! 102 37 34 


OL 
Cuart VIII . 





USE OF AGRICULTURAL LAND IN THE UNITED KINGDOM 


Million acres 
40 


til Permanent grass 
Temporary grass 
Bal Crops 


heavy bomber and fighter output rose respectively from 41 
in 1940 to 4,614 in 1943, and from 110 a month in 1939 to 
940 a month in 1944. As an index to the increased power of 
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aircraft, the total horse-power of new engines delivered rose 
from 17.4 in 1940 to 41.92 in the first half of 1944, and the 
average horse-power of engines produced was doubled be- 


tween the end of 1939 and June, 1944. This increased power 
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ESTIMATED PRODUCTION OF PRINCIPAL CROPS 


WHEAT OATS 


Million tons Million tons 


re-war °40-°4) ‘42 ‘43 


average Pre-war °40 '41 '42 °43 


average 
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was able to carry heavier loads, an average of 4 tons in 1943 
compared with 1.2 tons in 1939. The great expansion of air 
forces, however, brought an increasing need for repairs. 
For every six new aircraft produced in 1943, four old ones 
underwent major repairs in United Kingdom workshops. 
Behind the greatly expanded production of munitions of 
war lay an effort to increase home: production of raw 


TABLE 16.—LIvVEstTocK POPULATION 
(Millions) 


Cattle 
| Sheep and 


Tania Pigs Poultry 


Mid-year | Cows in 
Milk and 


in Calf 


Other Total 
Cattle Cattle 








materials. Imports of raw materials—particularly of iron 
and steel—had, at the same time, to be severely economised. 
Home output of iron ore was increased by more than one- 
half since before the war and exports of steel products 
severely curtailed. Total steel production was kept con- 
sistently above the pre-war average, and the production of 
timber increased to four times pre-war output. Most spec- 
tacular expansion has been in the light metals industries, 
particularly magnesium. By contrast, the raw materials of 
cotton yarn and newsprint production were severely 
curtailed to save shipping space. 
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An increase in agricultural production was equally neces- 
sary in order to save shipping space. The output of food 
has been increased by ploughing up grassland, and so in- 
creasing the physical yield of the land, and by growing more 
crops suitable for direct human consumption. Land recla- 
mation was able only partly to offset losses of cutivable land 
to military and other needs. 

By 1943 the wheat and potato harvests were double the 
pre-war average. Vegetable production has increased by 30 
per cent, partly as a result of the “ Dig for Victory” cam- 
paign, which increased the number of allotments from 
800,000 before the war to about 1,500,000 in 1943. Fodder 
crops have also been grown in larger quantities, partly to 
replace a loss of 74 million tons of imported feed, but they 
have been insufficient to maintain the output ‘of meat, 
poultry and eggs. Numbers of sheep, pigs and poultry have 
all declined, though dairy cows have increased to main- 
tain milk production against the falling-off in yields due to 
loss of feeding-stuffs. 

In spite of the 50 per cent cut in imported food and the 
loss of male labour, British food production, in terms of 
calories and protein, has increased by at least 70 per cent 
and rationing and price control have ensured fair distri- 
bution. 

Numbers of fish marketed have had to be severely re- 
duced to nearly one-third of 1938 takings, owing to the 
requisition by the Navy of two-thirds of the deep-sea 
trawler fleet and nearly three-quarters of the steam-drifter 
fleet. 


[i1—Shipping and Foreign 


Trade 


The character of the war has made great demands on the 
use of our limited shipping resources. Since the close of the 
campaign in France in 1940, and the entry of Italy and later 
of Japan into the war, the British Commonwealth and 
Empire Forces have had to be supplied over very long ship- 
ping routes. The opportunities the enemy has had to attack 
our merchant shipping have been greater than in the last 
war and each successive campaign—Libya, Tunisia, Sicily, 
Italy and France—has made large demands on shipping for 
military purposes. 

A pre-war merchant fleet of 173 million gross tons (in- 
cluding all ships of over 1,600 gross tons) was reduced by 
losses to a fleet of 154 million gross tons by the end of 
1943, of which 2 million gross tons were ships which in due 
course will be returned to other flags. If these and Dominion 
ships are deducted, the total loss at the end of 1943 was 29 
per cent. This was in spite of 43 million gross tons added 
by the production of British shipyards, by Canadian pro- 
duction, by further additions of ships, new and old, from 
the United States, and by capture of enemy ships. The gross 
British losses shown in Table 17 total over 114 million gross 


TABLE 17.—L<¢ssES OF MERCHANT SHIPS FROM ALL CAUSES* 
(Vessels of all tonnages) 





British | Allied Neutral Total 
Thou- Thou- Thou- Thou- 
I sand sand sand sand 
No. Gross No. Gross No Gross No. Gross 
Tons | Tons Tons Tons 





158 | 498 17 90 148 347 323 935 
2,725 201 822 416 | 1,002 | 1,345 | 4,549 
3,047 344 | 1,299 183 347 | 1,419 | 4,693 
782 | 3,695 987 | 4,394 90 249 | 1,859 | 8,338 
OND io s5:0c0s 64:5 ' 361 | 1,678 388 | 1,886 63 82 812 | 3,646 


* The figures of losses relate to the period in which the losses occurred. They 
include losses by enemy action and marine risk. 








TaBLE 18.—ImMporTS OF DRY CARGO TO THE UNITED KINGDOM 
(Excluding imports from Eire) 
[Million tons] , 


Finished 
Raw Goods, 
Food Materials Munitions, Total 
etc.* 

— 38 average......... 22-0 26 -0 7-0 55-0 
Saale eceigta'ath oresereiecersi® 18-8 21°5 1-0 41-3 

194 Riana kacnaeuk casi 14-7 15-0 0-8 30°5 
i eat 10-6 11°5 0-8 22-9 
DN oe mesic co ainte 11-5 12°8 2-0 26 -4 
1944—January to June .. 5-4 6:1 1:3 12-8 


* Including tobacco. See Table 12. 
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tons, and although the losses in any one month have not 
been greater than in the worst periods of 1917-18, enemy 
attacks have been maintained at a high level for a much 
longer period. 

The output of British merchant shipbuilding has been 
correspondingly increased to an average tonnage nearly one- 
fifth higher than that produced in the years 1915-18. Not 
only were types more varied and specialised, but armament 
and equipment became necessarily more complex. Repairs 
to ships injured by enemy attack and by the bad weather of 
the North Atlantic and North Sea convoy routes mean- 
while absorbed over half the manpower available for mer- 
chant ship-building. 

The following table shows the tonnage of new merchant 
ships of over 100 gross tons completed in the United 
Kingdom : — ; 


1939 Sept. to Dec. 243 thousand gross tons. 


1940 ” ” ” oes 810 ” ” ” 
194! ” ” ” om 1,158 ” ” ” 
1942 ” ”» ” ee 1,302 ” ” 39 
1943 ” ” ” 1,204 ” ” ” 


Of the total available mae fleet, less large numbers (at 
one time over 2} million gross tons) ‘under repair, many had 
to be allocated to the Navy, for the transport of troops and 
supplies and to Empire and Allied countries. 

The remainder available was so small as to necessitate 
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FOREIGN ‘TRADE 
IMPORTS OF DRY CARGO INTO THE UNITED KINGDOM 
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average 


UNITED KINGDOM EXPORTS (1) 


RECORDED VALUE VALUE AT 1935 PRICES 
938 = 100 


£ millions ; 1938 = 
$00 $00 
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300 joo 
200 200 
100 Ico 
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(1) Excluding munitions in 1942 and 1943 








drastic cuts in United Kingdom imports. From a pre-war 
annual average of 55 million tons, imports (other than petrol 
and tanker-borne products) were reduced to 23 million tons 
in 1942 and 26 million tons in 1943, compared with 34 and 
30 million tons in 1917 and 1918 respectively. Imports of 
food and raw materials were both cut by half, and imports 
of finished goods almost wholly confined to munitions. The 
substantial cuts in wheat and sugar imports and the even 
greater reduction in animal feeding-stuffs are fully shown 
in Table 19. Table 20 shows the drastic reductions in raw 
material imports, particularly of steel and timber, which 


‘ have necessitated the great increases in home production. 
. Before the war, out of a total of 26 million tons of raw 
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material imports, 174 million tons were steel, steel-making 
materials and timber. In 1943, these items amounted to only 
6} million tons, in spite of a considerable increase in imports 
of finished and semi-finished steel. 

After 1941, when Canadian Mutual Aid and United States 
Lend-Lease made direct payment for essential imports 
largely unnecessary, the United Kingdom was able drasti- 


TABLE 19.—ImMporRtTs OF Foop AND ANIMAL FEEDING-STUFFS 
TO THE UNITED KINGDOM 


(Excluding imports from Eire) 


(Thousand tons) 
| 1934- . | 
| 1938 1940 1941 

|Average : ; 


1944 
1942 | 1943 | Jan- 
June 


Wheat and flour 6,331 | 6,099 

Rice, other grains and pulses. . . 1,524 | 1,095 514 164 258 
Maize and maize meal......... 3,395 | 2,192 702 135 66 
Other animal feeding-stuffs ... . 1,719 | 1,058 325 714 12 
Meat (including bacon)........ 1,423 | 1,298 | 1,203 | 1,301 | 1,358 
Canned meat noe 63 116 230 282 300 
Qilseeds, oils and fats . ... | 1,783 | 1,974} 1,948 | 1,905 | 2,154 
Sugar ...eeee | 2,168 | 1,526 | 1,658 773 | 1,458 
Dairy produce 606 665 789 655 
Fruit and vegetables.......... 1,484 462 457 327 
Beverages and other foods 1,154 \ 847 862 963 


re ‘ 


5 |18,834 | 14,654 | 10,606 | 11,525 | 5,394 





TABLE 20.—IMPoRTS OF RAW MATERIALS TO THE 
UNITED KINGDOM 


(Excluding imports from Eire) 
(Thousand tons) 


{ | 
1935- 
1938 1939 
Average 


5,619 | 5,240 | 4,549 
Pig iron 341 354 676 
Scrap 778 605 937 
Steel ingots 17 24 488 
Semi-finished stee]* 807 | 1,595 
517 
836 
4,255 
1,607 
1,611 
Newsprint 4 423 
Other paper and board 706 
Raw cottont 552 
Sheep’s and lambs’ woolt 314 
Jutet ‘ 142 
RIND cs oa .oo'e co's e% 0 4650s 302 
Aluminium 58 
Unwrought coppert 307 
Rubber (crude and synthetic) . . 83t 65t 203 
Tobacco. .*. 127 95 63 159 


* Average ferrous contents 50 to 60 per cent. 


+ Blooms, billets, slabs, sheet 2 
bars and tinplate bars. 


¢ Retained imports. 


TABLE 2]1.—ExporTs OF PRODUCE AND MANUFACTURES 
OF THE UNITED KINGDOM 


| Quantity of Exports 
| (Recorded Exports 
Re-valued at 1935 Prices) 


Value of Exports as 
Recorded 


£ million 1938= 100 
471 100 
440* 94* 
411* 73* 
365* 56* 
269 36 


* Including munitions, exports of which became important after 1941. 


TABLE 22.—ExPporRTS FROM THE UNITED KINGDOM 


Unit | 1938 | 1939 | 1940 | 1941 | 1942 | 1943 


9-1 10°5 | .12-4| 9°5| 7:1 5°5 


33-6 | 34-7 27-7 | 26-5 | 166] 17-9 

Mn tons... 35-9 | 36°9 19-6 5-1| 36] 3-4 
Coke and manufac- 

tured fuel 

Iron and steel manu- 
Th. tons .. | 1,915 | 1,582 | 1,077 | 487 134 
Th. tons .. 459 366 250 186 136 
Number... | 44,123 | 43,230 | 20,654 29 


Number... | 14,273 |11,373 | 9,102 300t| 1,103+ 
Pedal cycles Thousands 576 615 7} 112 
Motor tyres Thousands 1,225 | 1,103 211 
Cotton yarn Th. cwts... | 1,098 | 1,015 171 
Cotton piece goods.. | Mn.sq. yds. | 1,386 | 1,393 374 
Woollen and worsted 

piece goods Mn. sq. yds. 98 46 
Rayon piece goods... | Mn. sq. yds. 63 75 76 
Linen and hemp piece 

good: Mn. sq. yds. 67 | ll 
Pottery Th. tons .. 176 80 
Sodium compounds.. | Th. tons .. 450 479 414 
Paints and pigments. | Th. tons .. 74 71 34 
Paper and board.... | Th. tons .. 156 148 28 


Mn tons... 2°3 3:1 14/] 06 ; 0-4 


Machinery 

Motor cars 

Commercial vehicles 
and chassis 


Th. cwts.. . 566 347 | 218 121 — 


* Excluding bunker coal. 
,. 


+ Excluding exports of military vehicles. 
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cally to reduce production for export. Allowing for rising 
prices, exports were cut by 71 per cent from the 1938 level 
of £471 million. Quantities of different exports have been 
adapted, as shown in Table 22, to the exigencies of war, 
in order to economise in labour, particularly in male labour, 
and in the productive capacity of war industries making 
steel, cars, coal and machinery. 


1V—Civilian Consumption 


The rise in private incomes, shown in Table 23, due to 
reduced unemployment, higher earnings and longer work- 
ing hours, is shown to have been largely offset by in- 
creased taxation. By the time deductions have been made 
for the increase in personal savings from 3} to nearly 20 
per cent of total income, for the rise in direct and indirect 
taxes and for higher prices, the total of incomes available 
for personal expenditure (Table 24) is shown to have fallen 
by 21 per cent since 1938. Moreover, this is a measure of 


quantity ; it makes no allowance for the severe deterioration . 


in quality of the goods purchasable with the remaining 79 
per cent of 1938 expenditure. 


Short supplies of food, particularly of meat, fats and 
sugar, have compelled rationed civilians to eat more bulky 


TABLE 23.— PERSONAL INCOME, DIRECT TAXES AND SAVINGS 


Total Personal 
Income Before 
Tax (including 
| Transfer 
Payments) 


Calendar 


Income Tax and Other 
Years 


on. . » S ing’ 
Direct Taxes Paid Personal Savings 


| Per cent. Per cent. 

£imillion | £ million of Income £ million of Income 
1938 .... 4,779 472 9-9 | 169 3°5 
1939 .... 5,033 ‘ 293 5-9 
1940 .... 5,760 6 773 13 -4 
1941 .... 6,407 987 15-4 
1942... 7,097 1,269 17-9 


1943...) 7,708 | 1490 | 19-3 


and starchy foods. Of all staple foodstuffs, only potatoes, 
vegetables and bread are in unrestrictea supply. Fruit is 
very scarce and the consumption has fallen by over half. The 
nutritive value of the country’s total food supplies has fallen 
slightly, but rationing and other measures have helped to 
reduce inequalities in pre-war food consumption, particu- 
larly of protective foods, such as milk. Individual rations in 
some cases have been smaller than the amounts consumed, 
as shown in Table 25, but the difference is accounted for by 
the food allocated to hotels, restaurants and canteens, and 
by food grown by people for their own consumption. Some 
part of the amounts shown, on the other hand, will have 
been consumed by British, US and Allied forces on leave. 


TABLE 24.—PERSONAL EXPENDITURE ON CURRENT Goobs 
AND SERVICES 





Personal 
Expenditure on 
Current Goods 

and Services 
Excluding 
Indirect Taxes 
and Increased 
by Subsidies 


Personal 
Expenditure on 
Consumption at 
Constant Prices. 

1938 = 100 


Expenditure on 
Calendar| Current Goods 
Years and Services 
at Market 
Prices 


Indirect Taxes 
Specifically on 
Consumption, 
Less Subsidies 


£ million £ million £ million 
1938... | 4,138 424 3,714 
1939... 4,244 469 3,775 
1940... 4,376 518 ’ 3,858 
1941...°! 4,624 637 3,987 
1942... 4,925 764 4,161 
1943... 5,049 883 | 4,166 


Of other consumers’ goods, expenditure has been most 
severely cut on durable goods. One-fifth as much furniture 
and household textiles were bought in 1943 as in 1935. Pre- 
war stocks of durable consumers’ goods, including clothes 
and shoes, have been almost completely exhausted through 
shortage of new- production. The figures in Table 27 show 
reductions in clothing expenditure, brought about chiefly by 
rationing, which has prevented the average man from buy- 
ing (for example) more than one pair of shoes in thirteen 
months. No motor-cars, refrigerators, pianos, vacuum 
cleaners, tennis or golf balls have been produced since 1942, 
and only very few radios, bicycles, watches and fountain, 
pens. 

Civilians wishing to travel have found it increasingly diffi- 
cult. Although the number of passenger-miles on British 
railways has gone up by 60 per cent—through more and 
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longer journeys, particularly by British and Allied forces— 
the number of passenger train-miles has been cut by 30. per 
cent. of the pre-war level. The result of the two movements 
is that the average train-load has increased by 125 per cent. 
With increased freight loads for essential war purposes, 
net ton-miles transported by British railways have risen by 
40 per cent. Bus services have also had heavier loads to 
carry—between 30 and 50 per cent more passengers than in 
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CIVILIAN CONSUMPTION OF FOOD IN THE UNITED KINGDOM 
per head per week 
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1938. In spite of a reduction in total mileage of 40 per cent, 
the number of passenger-miles carried has increased by 
one-third. Since 1941, the small unconditional petrol ration 
for private cars has been cut out altogether and motor-spirit 
used for the 700,000 private cars still licensed for essential 


TABLE 25.—CIVILIAN CONSUMPTION OF PRINCIPAL 














FOoDSTUFFS 
(Per head per week) 
., | 1934-38 | 

| Unit Average 1940 | 1941 1942 | 1943 
Butter ...... ozs. 7-63 4-12 3:14 | 2-40 | 2:34 
Margarine ... Sea ozs. 2:77 4-74 5-51 5-45 5 +26 
GE Giso5 0 cces esas ozs. 2-71 2-52 2-55 4-34 3-63 
MED oc ns cc cine cess number | 3-26 2°85 2°38 1-70 1-45 
Dried eggs.......... ozs. 0-02 0:03 0-03 0-58 0-80 
Liquid milk. pints 3-25 3°45 3-94 4-22 4-32 
eee ozs. 0-49 0-49 0-25 0-89 1-29 
Fresh meat ............ ozs. 30°40 | 29-23 | 23-97 | 22-95 | 22-18 
Bacon and ham........ ozs. 8 -40 6-18 5-88 -00 5-78 
Canned meat .......... ozs. 0-89 0-34 0-74 2-28 2°43 
Fresh fish ............. ozs. 6 -52 3-66 3°72 4-25 4-56 
Canned fish............ ozs. 1:11 1-60 1-05 0 -86 0-95 
MES 4 aa oss a's sae as ozs. 2-86 2-68 2°52 2°55 2-22 
MD ios daitsy 419.0564 459 0.5.8 ozs. 30°58 | 20-22 | 18-52 | 19-45 | 20-00 
Pre Ibs. 3-75 4-01 4-56 4°37 4-43 
MR gs ogee ces xe Ibs. 3-40 3°44 3°93 4-78 § -25 
Fresh fruit ............ ozs. 27-17 20 -92 8-43 15-20 12 -06 
Other fruit and juices... ozs. 8 -22 5-05 4-55 4-62 5-35 


purposes (compared with the pre-war 2 million) is only one- 
eighth of pre-war consumption. 

Housing-space for civilians is as crowded as travelling- 
space. Almost no new houses have been built in wartime. 
Out of 13 million houses in the United Kingdom, one-third 
have been affected by enemy action. Over 200,000 have been 
destroyed (by air attack) and 4} million damaged, and many 
houses have been requisitioned for the Services. Repair work 
is restricted and overcrowding has been intensified by 
evacuation. 
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TABLE 26.—-PERSONAL EXPENDITURE ON CERTAIN CLASSES 
' OF CONSUMERS’ Goops at 1938 PRICES 





(1938 = 100) 
Other 
; | Clothing; poo¢, | Furniture | Private | F Goods 
C alendar | and aa and | Hard- Cars, phe | (Excluding 
Years | Dress Sess Furnish- | waref | Bicycles, Licht ‘ood, 
Materials} * ings* | ete. 16 | Drink and 
| | | | Tobacco)t 
Actual 
Expendi- 
ture 
in 1938 
£ million | 374 73 147, 82 | 62 | 203 306 
| | 
| 
1938 ., 100 100 100 =, 100 | 100 | 100 100 
1939 . 99 104 | 94 ; 91 82 99 100 
1940 | 82 93 | 69 | @ |} 2 | 81 
1941 sl 59 19 | 47 | 52 14 | 97 | 67 
1942.....| 58 77 32 35 10 | 98 | 54 
1943..... 55 13 23 | 33 ll | 93 | 52 





* Furniture, furnishings, household textiles, floor coverings, musi 
(including wireless sets, gramophones and accessories). 

¥ Pottery and glassware, ironmongers’ goods, electrical goods, heating and cooking 
appliances and peraimbulators. 

{ Chemists’ wares, stationery, books and newspapers, fancy goods, jewellery, etc.. 
travel goods, toys and sports goods, petrol and oil, soap, polishes, candles and matches. 


cal instruments 


TABLE 27.—SUPPLIES OF ARTICLES FOR CIVILIAN USE IN THE 
UNITED KINGDOM 








| 1935 1943 
Apparel : ae iS 
Boots and shoes (pairs) : { Millions Millions 
Leather uppers——Men’s ...... ; < 30 15 
Women’s .. : : oa 47 | 30 
Chabeven’$ i... 665s cess “cadens ‘ 30 | 31 
Rubber boots. ............... ; ‘ | 3°5 | 0-5 
i eae Leite ulikalarehs 51 | 14 
Total boots and shoes. . . 161 | 90 
Stockings and socks (pairs) . . 390 240 
Knitted undergarments . . . 180 110 
Household Goods : Millions Millions 
Armchairs and settees ............. ‘1 0-1 
Woollen blankets... ... pikanateg . bas ead 6-5 | 2-2 
Wool carpets and rugs ................. 43 ate 34 | 1-5 
Linoleum, felt base, floorcloth and substitutes f ngs so 92 | 14 
EE en a arate 0-4 
Household brushes and brooins .. . , parce 60 25 
I ag occ w ccd wlues eee La ee atas 24 4 
Spoons and forks... ... 20.66.0065. sited Aaa e wsline Cs 56 6 
Vehicles, Wireless Apparatus, etc. : Thousands | Thousands 
Motor cars ....... Sree ahha ong st ease — eshte. ooh 280 —_ 
JC a a aie 47 3 
Bicycles and tricycles............... i itiuat actu aes 1,600 | 540 
Perambulators, folders and push chairs .......... 590 410 
IN ao al fk Bigs 8 cast vcscl'g ie ncaeersavewi'o: dia anne a 50 - 
Wireless receiving sets ........... jeuck ans docie-atues S330 1,900 50 
Wireless valves for replacements . . . 5,000 3,500 
Gramophone records. ..............0cceceeeceees 20,000 11,000 
Miscellaneous goods : Millions Millions 
Trunks, suit-cases, attache cases, ete. anairt ot 8-5 1 
LBMee MOMODOES. «06:5 cc cciccess neon ee 10 | 1 
WHIM < os cs Kav ewscenes ae Sic 6°5 0-3 
Fountain pens ........... ; ; 9 | 9 
Matches (boxes of 50). 2,750 | 1,700 
Sports goods : | 
Football bladders . : f oor oars 1:5 0-1 
Tennis balls ..... hiasbeie a tases resus grea aes - ; 8 | i 
Golf balls ......... Oe eee a aca. ae 


TABLE 29.—FREIGHT TRAIN TRAFFIC ON MAIN-LINE RAILWAYS 
tN GREAT BRITAIN 





Loaded 
Train-Miles 


Originating Tonnage 
(Million Tons) 


| Coal, Coke | 
| 
| 





| (Millions) |Merchandise} Minerals and | Total 
Patent Fuel | 
' 
| | | l l - 
1935-38 average . | 120 | 45-0 51-4 171-8 268 -2 
BOOS cssenc ce | 124 50 -4 50-9 183-0 284 -2 
1940 ...... : 133 56 -6 57-6 175-0 289 -2 
PE a. 5 wine oicis's 131 61-1 60-8 161-3 283-2 
1942 135 70 -2 60-5 160 -7 291 -4 
NIN aha sags art 135 81-0 61-4 154-8 297 -2 


TABLE 28.—PASSENGER TRAFFIC ON MAIN-LINE RAILWAYS 
IN GREAT BRITAIN 











(Millions) 
Number of Journeys 
a ey 
Full Fare, | | | 
Loaded | Monthly | | | 
| Train- Return, | 
Miles Excur- , Season 
sion, Workmen Ticket Others Total 
|Weekend, 
Tourist, 
etc. | 
1935-38 average. . 268 546 222 | 363 46 1,177 
I csi 9 6.0 e ves |} 246 464 242 348 50 1,104 
TIE snc Xise's. 5" 190 338 253 272 68 931 
| oes | 192 347 289 241 102 978 
a6 ascswerserees 193 424 325 269 144 1,161 
IS S58 cack ator ai 194 458 318 292 200 1,268 
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TABLE 30.—LOADED WAGON-MILES AND NET TON-MILES Taxation and Government revenue... §0 per cent. 
Run BY MAIN-LINE RAILWays IN GREAT BRITAIN ‘Savings (personal and business). ......... 325. » 
(Millions) 2 FIEND © Wisc Svc surcockwonss sures 33 5 m4 
ee Disinvestment abroad .....................05 ae 
Loaded Wagon-miles Estimated Net Ton-miles War damage aa . oborsawed pipearr ; ” a 
seeee ” ” 
| Coal, Coke Coal, Coke To obtain not only more revenue, but an increased share 
Mer- | Minerals | _.a0d Mer- | 44; and of the national income, direct and indirect taxation have 
chandise | “7&4 Patent chandise inerals Patent ° * * : 
Fuel Fuel both been heavily increased. Income-tax yields have in- 






! creased from £336 millions in 1938-9 to £1,183 millions in 


| anes 1943-4, partly by an increase of the standard rate from 






1938-39... | 1,888 334 873 5,192 3,182 3 3 
1942...... 2,402 532 1,048 8,593 5,212 9,951 5s. 6d. (1938) to ros. (1943), and partly by an extension of 
BONS. 0-2 2,557 5% s61 9,659 5,355 | 9,343 liability to. income-tax from 4 to 13 million people. After 





deducting personal, marriage, children’s and other allow- 





TABLE 31.—HousEs DESTROYED OR DAMAGED BY ENEMY 


ACTION IN THE UNITED Kincpom _ TABLE 32.—CENTRAL GOVERNMENT EXPENDITURE, 
(Thousands) REVENUE AND BORROWING 


| (£ million) 









June, 1944, 
ater May, a Total : Deficit Covered 
1944 1944” ° Calendar Years Expenditure Revenue by Borrowing 

































Destroyed or damaged beyond repair... 175 27 202 Ck) eee 1,013 | 883 130 
Damaged and rendered uninhabitable .. 201 54 255 19359 ....... sees eee eeee 1,474 975 499 
Damaged, but not rendered uninhabitable 3,034 1,039 4,073 RUD 945408 ae500be see wes 3,340 | 1,258 2,082 
insane eesiiitenasiaital nnisinseenietieniesameae DE csscaachabnaeksaee’ 4,626 1,836 2,790 
Total destroyed or damaged....... 3,410 1,120 4,530 EE $+0x's$besesesaeeens 5,110 2,344 2,766 
. DE GSkeesenesabekseont 5,782 2,876 2,906 

| 
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TABLE 37.—PRIVATE EXPENDITURE AND SAVINGS 


‘(£ million) 














PERSONAL EXPENDITURE ON CERTAIN CLASSES 


Personal Expenditure | Private Income 


OF CONSUMERS’ GOODS AT 1938 PRICES Calendar |" ‘on Current Goods | Private Savings After Direct 
and Services Taxation 











1938 = 100 














(<akees ; 4,138 351 4,489 
3959 ...205. 4,244 559 4,803 

















1940 ....... 4,376, 1,210 5,586 
loo * 1941 ....... 4,624 1,472 6,096 
1942 0.0... 4,925 ° 1,614 6,539 
ese ia 5,049 1,749 6,798 





Fuel and light 


ances, the aggregate incomes of the £250-£500-a-year group 

paid income-tax of 3 per cent in 1938 and of 14} per cent 

in 1942; those of the £500-£1,000-a-year group paid 11 

per cent in 1938 and 28 per cent in 1942 ; and those of the 

£2,000 to £10,000 group paid 29 per cent and §2 per cent 
respectively. 

70 With the proceeds of the Excess Profits Tax, increased 
from 60 per cent to I00 per cent in 1940, direct taxes 
yielded £1,781 million to the Government in 1943, com- 

60 pared with £494 million in 1938; a cumulated amount of 

£305 million is due to be repaid after the war. 

Indirect taxation on personal consumption increased 
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TABLE 39.—SouRCES OF CENTRAL GOVERNMENT REVENUE 
(£ million) 
















Hardware - 


40 ne 





Indirect Taxation 





Income from 
















Calendar Public Direct Total 
. 30 Years Property, Taxation | Specifically Revenue 
Fornmere: ett.“ Trading, etc. on Personal Other 
i oo Consumption 













1938 ...... 18 494 












| 290 81 883 

Private cars, bicycles, ete. 1939 ...... 16 544 | 331 84 975 
1940 ...... 24 729 427 78 1,258 

1941 ...... 41 1,088 621 86 1,836 

1942 ...... 76 1,383 783 102 2,344 

eee 1,781 915 111 2,876 








TABLE 40.—SouRCES OF GOVERNMENT BORROWINGS 
(£ million) 





1942 1943 





Public Savings 








iad Private 



























(Surpluses of ti Net Net oe. 

_Calendar | Private |Local Authorities] ¢ 4. War | pisinvest- |Disimvest-| Govern- 

- Years | Savings} and Extra- Damage ons ment ae 

V—EH nan ce B Peis) y and Losses| at Home Abroad Borrowings 

Central Government expenditure has increased, almost ex- aa ne om ee ae i a 
clusively through war expenditure, from £1,013 million in 1939'111 | _5s9 S wa | = = 
1938 to £5,782 million in 1943, including Mutual Aid sup- 1940... 1,210 189 338 —119° 756 2,082 
plied by Great Britain and paid for by the United Kingdom = j942"'"" | 1614 223 154 140 635 2 766 
Government, but excluding Lend-Lease and Mutuai Aid = 1945.... | 1,749 191 136 175 655 2,906 








received from abroad. 

Only a great increase in national income, from £404, 
millions in 1938 to £8,172 millions in 1943, has made it an 
possible to finance government expenditure so largely out revenue by £725 million between 1938 and 1943. Tobacco 
of current resources. The following table shows how the and alcohol, particularly, have been heavily taxed, and have 
{943 expenditure was provided :— yielded two-thirds of all revenue in a pre-war year. A 





* In these years the figures represent private net investment at home. 
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Purchase Tax ranging from 163 per cent of wholesale value 
on some goods to 100 per cent of wholesale value on luxury 
goods has been in force since the outbreak of war. Total 
receipts from indirect taxation rose from £371 million in 
1938 to £1,026 million in 1943. Against this must be set 
the cost—{190 million in 1943—of increased subsidies for 
food and other essential goods. 

To supplement the total revenue of £2,876 million in 
1943 the central government had to raise £2,906 in loans 
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CENTRAL GOVERNMENT REVENUE AND EXPENDITURE 





€ million 


6000 
Oeficit covered 
Expenditure by borrowing 


Revenue 





6000 


5000 5000 









GOVERNMENT BORROWING 
1 January 1939—3! December 1943 








Small savings 


-\. War Loans issued 
22% 2 


on the market (” 
33% 


Miscellaneous 
2% 
Tax Reserve 


Certificates 
6% 


ay Extra-budgetary 
funds, etc. 


. ren . Pi . 
Pp’ e . " F e . € 
0 SRB ; a : 
1938 1939° 1940 1941 1942 1943 
AX) 
4,9 ,¢ 2s oe 
) 

5555.25.50 5 05050505 

SSCS KK) 
SSK RIND 

OS 000050550505 


Floating debt 29%," c 
(*) Excluding official holdings 






in the same year. Business and personal savings (which have 
increased ninefold since 1938) gave £1,749 million, and the 
extent to which additional methods of borrowing have been 
used throughout the war is shown in Table 4o. 

The effects of heavy taxation and large-scale loans to the 
Government have been serious. Private savings have, as a 
consequence, not been spent on improving and repairing 
capital resources. Industry has only installed new capital 


TABLE 41.—ForMS OF GOVERNMENT BORROWINGS* 
(£ million) 
| 





| War 
Loans Tax Extra- Total 
Calendar| Small and Floating | Reserve {Budgetary} Miscel- Bosra 
Years | Savings | Other Debtt Certifi- Funds _ | laneous§ — ‘la 
Public cates etc.f 8s 
Issuest 
1938 .. 4 53 | — 179 _ 254 |} — 2 130 
1939... 62 - ill 280 —_— 194 | — 26 499 
1940 .. 466 553 517 — 554 |— 8 2,082 
1941... 602 1,020 903 17 153 95 2,790 
1942 .. 600 1,037 476 453 38 162 2,766 
1943 .. 719 1,050 1,017 177 — 62 5 2,906 





* Excluding borrowings to cover maturing debt and sinking funds. 

+ Excluding debt held by Government departments for extra-budgetary funds, etc. 

t Increase in Government securities held by extra-budgetary funds including the 
Exchange Equalization Account, certain receipts in respect of war risks insurance 
and the War Damage Act and reduction in the Exchequer balance. 

§ Including Reconstruction Finance Corporation loan and Canadian Government 
nterest-free loan. 


equipment and kept the old in repair where it has been 
vital to war production. In addition, there has been wide- 
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spread damage to personal and business property which 
has only partly been repaired and paid for. 

To supplement allied Lease-Lend and Mutual Aid 
assistance, overseas assets have had to be sold to the value 
of £1,065 million, and a further debt incurred of over 
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£2,300 million. Together with those assets destroyed in 
the Empire to deay their use to the enemy, Britain has been 
deprived of a source of income which has in the past made 
an important contribution to the cost of imports. 


TABLE 42.—SALES OF OVERSEAS ASSETS AND INCREASE 
IN OVERSEAS LIABILITIES 


(£ million) 


Net Sale of 
Overseas Assets 


Increase’ in 
Overseas Liabilities 











| 


September, 1939-December, 1941 .. 955 





765 
January, 1942—June, 1944......... 110 | 1,535 
es 1,065 | 2,300 


VI—Mutual Aid 


THE present report (Cmd. 6570) is designed io supplement 
the first, which covered all Mutual Aid up to the end of 
June, 1943, by giving a review of the development of the 
system in the year to June, 1944. The system, under which 
goods and services flow freely where they are most required 
for the common war effort, has been a vital factor in the 
achievements of the United Nations in the field. In the 
past year it has reached an even higher scale than before. 
Besides increased contributions from the United States and 
Canada, the steady flow from Australia, New Zealand and 
India and the provision made by European governments 
for US and British invasion forces, the British Government 
has extended the scope and amount of free aid provided for 
its Allies in the United Kingdom and Empire. The total 
British contribution up to June, 1944, has been valued at 
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over £1,000 million, and has been necessarily made at the 
cost of imposing further sacrifices on British civilians since 
production has already been expanded to its furthest limit. 

Aid to the United States passed in the year 1943-44 from 
the stage of preparation to that of maintenance. It was not 
till the autumn of 1943 that numbers of US troops in this 
country began substantially to increase. British ships in 
the past year brought 865,000 uniformed Americans to this 
country to join an ever-growing army, to whom, in the 
quarter preceding D-Day, Britain gave goods and services 
at the rate of £330 million a year compared with £182 
million in the corresponding period of 1943. Capital con- 
struction for these forces cost £167,600,000 and involved the 





A—MUTUAL AID TO ALL COUNTRIES 


Cumulative to 
| June 30, 1944. 
£ 


Fae See 604,730,000 
i. USSR. .... 269,457,000 
Ill. China..... : 9,050,000 
Se See 13,600,000* 
Poland.......... 120,000,000+ 
DED EGT AS Seis. suas seas 12,368,000 
Czechoslovakia............... 18,629,000 
LY EEE Sacco S605 oc>hAen ee 11,133,000 
2 65506545 inns nasanhs 20,681,000 
£1,079,648,000 
* Up to June 30, 1943, only. 
+ Provisional . 


diversion of 100,000 men for building alone ; 133 aizfields, 
89 million sq. ft. of open and covered storage, 100,000 
hospital beds, 200 clubs and all furnishings and. stores 
were part of this vast programme. 

American forces were fed, at a cost of £8 million, trained 
and transported. Stores and personpel in the first half of 
1944 required 650,000 wagons and 9,225 special trains. 
Besides this, the transfer of 19 ambulance trains and 16 
mobile workshop and break-down trains placed a heavy 
burden on Britain’s overworked railway system. 

For the invasion, underground headquarters, maintenance 
and landing-craft bases, embarkation facilities and nearly 
50 transport and hospital ships were made available to the 
United States. The two prefabricated harbours, one for 
US forces, were both designed and built in this country 
at a cost of about £25 million and a diversion of 20,000 
men for the concrete caissons alone. 

Besides goods and services given to American forces in 
Britain, the United Kingdom has made available other 
supplies elsewhere. Oil from American and British sources 
has been treated as a common pool, and British supplies 
have gone to India, West Africa, and the Middle East and 
elsewhere. Bulk foodstuffs and raw materials (mainly 
rubber) valued at £133 million have been shipped largely 
from the Colonies to the United States. 

Next to the United States, the USSR was the principal 
recipient of Mutual Aid from Britain. Particulars are given 
in Table A, and include supplies to Soviet armies, air force 
and navy. 

Aid to China is limited by transport facilities rather 
than finance, and has been confined to arms, munitions 
and military equipment, apart from supplies and services 
for Chinese troops in Burma and the transport of supplies 
contributed by other Allies. 

‘Mutual Aid has also been extended, respectively, to cover 
the supply, equipment and training of French, Polish, 
Czech and Greek forces since 1940, and further agreements 
have covered aid supplied to Dutch, Belgian and Norwegian 


C—PRICES OF MUNITIONS, U.K. AND U.S. 





Price per Unit 





Unit SS See 
U.K. U.S.* 
| 

£ os. d. £ s.d. 

Anti-tank gun H.E. shell ................. each | 118 6 220 
Trench mortar bomb .....- Patcitinunteeene Re 014 6 100 
Three-ton lorry ......... ; Dik Salata cae - | 380 0 0 808 0 0 
Parachute ...... ee Oi el od ele ek ght a 3311 0 41 0 0 
Dinghy........ ; ‘ sae wpe we a | 26 8 0 32 0 0 
Aircraft tyre ..... : panne one 39 12 0 87 0 0 
URE i. Soca cawccenncn ssaneem eee 104 0 0 | 161 0 0 
a Cs ian se 6.664 hs bis S64 we mile | 517 0 813 0 
Field clething—jackets and trousers........ | each 113 0 2 8 6 
Heavy wool jerseys .....---+-e eee eee eens |} % | 011 6 013 0 


* Converted at official middle rate $4 -03= £1. 


forces. No figures are given in any table for supplies sent, 
without formal agreement, to patriot forces all over Europe. 
War materials have also been given in substantial quantrties 
to Portugal and Turkey. The tables attached which 
estimate the value of. British Mutual Aid are necessarily 
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B—RECIPROCAL AID TO THE U.S.A. 


I.—Reciprocal Aid Afforded in the United Kingdom ' 
Goops AND SERVICES 


£ 
1. Total goods and services transferred up to June 30, 1943 ........... 113,000,000* 
2. Goods transferred during year to June 30, 1944 :— 
£ £ 
i. Tanks and vehicles................... 2,405,000 
ii. Guns and ammunition ................ 7,299,000 
iii. Scientific and engineer’s equipment.... . 13,215,000 
Si SEE Fh G daw bd sakoaed sanseeoes ss 10,765,000 
v. Aeronautical equipment............... 8,031,000 
vi. Barrack and camp equipment ......... 6,497,000 
i EY Sho on Basea ss o.094 0550-49040 6,353,000 
MR) MEE So Gd hiiliin co tks 00s 5s0vi 5 oe 865% 7,718,000 
ix. Transportation stores................. 2,537,000 
x. Medical supplies and service........... 2,298,000 
xi. Miscellaneous supplies ................ 5,665,000 
xii. Petroleum productst ................- 58,882,000 
Total supplies........... £131,665,000 
3. Services rendered during year to June 30, 1944:— 
f, NE MONWENDET 0 060.050000090000000 54,717,000 
ii. Internal transport services ............ 18,891,000 
iii. Building and works maintenance....... 10,314,000 
iv. Miscellaneous services ..............-. 15,045,000 
Total services............ £98,967,000 


Total goods and services transferred during year to June 30, 1944 230,632,000 
Cumulative total, goods and services, to June 30, 1944....... £343,632,000 


CAPITAL FACILITIES 


Cumulative to 
June 30, 1944 


Barracks, hospitals, etc. ............. 49,200,000 
EE re eee 105,600,000 
Aircraft repair depots............... 5,500,000 
Port installations, etc................ 7,300,000 
Cumulative total to June 30, 1944.... | £167,600,000 


* Allowing for adjustments to figures in first Mutual Aid Report. 
t Iacluding oil bunkers to U.S. naval and merchant ships world-wide, and Lend 
lease oil —— at £24 million retransferred to U.S. forces in the United Kingdom. 
World-wide. 


II.—Food and Raw Material Exported to the 
United States 





| Year to June 30, 1944 





Quantities | Value 





(a) Raw Materials* :— | Tons | i 
EE 65 0549 oo oS ASEG AS esas os bese Gas Sae 3,886 191,000 
CN Stic hana. c ps vac ee as ak oes eee 20,343 76,000 
MONIT. 3 5 ws ss scecs eset es seesese ss peabanes 18,000 * 130,000 
Goatskins (thousand units) .................. : 3,529 386,000 
ACE GES EER 418 6 9504.54 dds eR ae es hw 1,219 58,000 
Hides (thousands umits)..................... : 635 210,000 
eC ORS eo eee das cs eens cock aeleoee away 1,702 243,000 
BRNO ne wna ees Sas e ie weet sing es 24a sae vias 38,366 5,946,000 
Lace eaten © Pai rs CE es SER ae a 37,314 1,021,000 
| SASS Sey rea ree eee Sree es i 149,000 

Total raw materials ................ 8,410,000 
(b) Bulk Foodstuffs :— 
Cocoa............-.. Suipee ia POs eles Shea 55,849 1,833,000 
Tea .........-.. Peer ees caus : 10,206 2,075,000 
a SR one in 58,538 1,295,000 
Total bulk foodstuffs ............20.......000000. 5,203,000 
Total food and raw materials................. --+f £13,613,000 





* Mainly from Colonies. + Items below £50,000. 


Total Reciprocal Aid to the United States 





Il. 








l 
Goods and | a - 
| anginan Capital Total 


emai 





£ ; ‘ 
1. Reciprocal Aid in the U.K. (as | . 


eT | 343,632,000 | 167,600,000 | 511,232,000 


11. Food and Raw Material Exported | 


to the U.S. (as above)......... | 13,613,000 | 13,613,000 
III. Other Supplies Exported to or | 1 

Transferred to the U.S......... | 25,135,000 | 25,135,000 
IV. Reciprocal Aid Afforded in British | 

Colonies and in Overseas Theatres 

WRN icon bbceakesesses esas 47,539,000 | 7,211,000 | 54,750,000 

| { | R 

Totals, cumulative to June 30, 1944. ++ | 429,919,000 174,811,000 | 604,730,000 


* To March 31, 1944. 


approximate and, in some cases, incomplete. Repair ‘set- 
vices, technical information and experience have not, and 
cannot, be priced and added to the general totals. No true 
comparison can be drawn of the comparative cost to Britain 
or other Allies of Mutual Aid supplied to the common pool. 
For one thing, Government accounting systems and price 
structures are widely different, and, though some indication 
is given in the tables, no valid conclusion can be drawn 
from this haphazard selection. 

In conclusion, the extent of Mutual Aid supplied to all 
the Allies, totalling over £1,000 million, is no small achieve- 
ment for a country totally mobilised for front-line warfare. 
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,000 
We have a good variety of fine quality satin stripe 
lustre pyjamas on coloured or white grounds at 45/6. 
Also other qualities in self colours or fancy stripe- 
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Transmission— which helped to chase the Hun out of Africa 
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BACKGROUND TO ACHIEVEMENT 


URING the past 50 years BTH 
has contributed greatly to the 
progressive .efficiency and pro- 

ductiveness of British Industry. A 
large proportion of the electric motors 
which drive the mechanical parapher- 
nalia of industry were made in the 
BTH works; and all modern electric 
Power and control equipment owes a 


‘great deal to BTH engineers and 


research workers. BTH has also taken 
a leading part in the effective lighting 
of industry. Mazda and Mercra lamps, 
and now the Mazda fluorescent lamp, 
have helped ‘to transform the “ dark, 
satanic mills ” of Blake into modern 
palaces of production where working 
efficiency is ever at the peak. 
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Charts and 


HE first half of this article, which appeared last week, 
reached the conclusion that chart-reading, by itself, 
is of comparatively little assistance in forecasting short- 
term fluctuations in market prices, since chance factors can 
so easily upset the deductions to be drawn from past 
experience. “Chartism” is, however, on rather firmer 
| ground when it is a question of the longer-term or cyclical, 
| fluctuations. Even there, however, there are limitations. 
What the enthusiasts for chart methods seem often to over- 
look is the extent to which their case derives its strength 
| from their ability to relate cyclical market fluctuations to 
the broader background of the national economy. They do 
| not, where “dominant trends” are involved, have to judge 
> the market by the market: they can go outside, and the 
, further they go the better. Restriction of their inquiries 
» to the market, and attempts to draw conclusions merely 
from phenomena like the duration of earlier bear phases 
or bull phases, or the levels 
of peak points reached years ae 
before, involves reliance on . 
4 field of observation which, 
t@ the scientific mind, seems 
sngerously narrow. 
| ‘§This criticism (which, inci- 
| dentally, tends to throw doubt 
on a great deal of current 
| “chartist” prognosis of an 
}) early and necessary down-turn 
| in share prices) may be 
illustrated by the implications 
of Chart C, which shows the 
} “dominant trend” of The’ | 70 
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| Financial News Ordinary 
_ Share Index from the begin- 
ning of 1929 up to the present 
time. The picture is cyclical ; 
fluctuations of a lower order 
_have been largely removed, 
_ so that the eye can follow the 
main course of the index, 
' from high to low and back again, with a minimum of 
distraction. The point at which the curve begins was in 
| fact the peak of the 1928-29 market boom. Another peak, 
| it will be seen, is reached at the end of 1936. There are low 
points in the middle of 1932 and of 1940. The present level 
/ of the index is slightly below a recent high point, which 
, was nearly, but not quite, equal to that of 1936. 


The “ chartist” view that prices may shortly turn down- 
wards rests mainly on two theses. The first is that the 
tising market of 1932-36 lasted 44 years and that, as the 
tising trend of 1940-44 will, by the end of this year, have 
endured for a similar period, it will then be ripe for reversal. 
The second point made is that share prices, before their 
recent setback, were back nearly to the high point of the 
Preceding cycle and, consequently, were loitering, so to 
Speak, in a dangerous area. Both arguments, it must be 
declared, seem crude and unconvincing. The suggestion 
that the duration of the main phases of the market cycle is 
cast unalterably in a Procrustean mould is readily disproved 
by past experience. The rising market of the 1920’s (not 
shown in the chart) lasted, for example, for seven years. 

€ second argument—that the peak prices of 1936 are 
an Ultima Thule for the market in 1944 or later—runs 
Strangely, seeing that the 1936 crest was itself 24 per cent 
higher than its predecessor of early 1929. 


In fact, attempts to maintain that history will invariably 
and exactly repeat itself are calculated only to bring un- 
deserved discredit on the historical method in general. So 
long as a broad correspondence—and no more—is pre- 
sumed between successive cycles, chart interpretation may 
have something to teach the forward-looking investor. Pos- 
sibly, a Full Employment policy, which aims at smoothing 
out post-war industrial fluctuations, will deprive “ chartism ” 
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Markets—II 


of its main scientific buttress. But the trade cycle has been 
a regrettably hardy economic phenomenon in the past ; and 
even during the war, with cyclical changes in industrial 
activity suspended for the duration, there has been, as 
Chart C clearly shows, quite a considerable market cycle. 
But an examination of the markets’ records for anything 
up to 70 years reveals, conclusively, that arguments based 
on the supposed uniformity of different cycles must fail. 
Their duration and amplitude have varied widely ; and, 
what is more, there has been a persistent tendency for 
peaks and troughs to be established at progressively higher 
levels. 

This last point is crucial. It cails attention to a funda- 
mental omission in “chart theory,’ as hitherto set forth 
by the majority of its.exponents. And it suggests a satis- 
factory means of reconciling the views of those who, to-day, 
maintain that share prices may decline in the next year or 
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two and those ‘who maintain that prices must rise con- 
siderably in the next three, five or ten years. 

The truth is that the so-called “ dominant market trend,” 
with which chart theorists concern themselves, is itself 
only an intermediate type of trend. If the course of share 
values be plotted on a chart for half a century or more, the 
cyclical trend reveals itself as a series of fluctuations on 
either side of a longer-term trend line which, in fact, has 
been rising for a great many years past. Some idea of what 
such a chart loo’s like can be obtained from Chart D, on 
which the thick continuous line has been drawn (to a 
logarithmic scale) from the figures of the London and 
Cambridge Industrial Share Index from 1870 to 1939. The 
many cyclical variations which have occurred in the course 
of these seventy years can be plainly seen. 

Superimposed on the annual figures, on this chart, are 
a ten-year and a 25-year moving average. Although a ten- 
year average eliminates purely cyclical fluctuations, it will 
be noted that there has been a certain rhythm in the 
“medium-term” trend of share prices. The curve has a 
strongly rising tendency for much the greater part of the 
time, interrupted by stagnant periods in the 1880’s and the 
first decade of the present century. The “ultimate trend” 
appears to be quite clearly brought out by the 25-year 
average, which rises continuously at the rate of approxi- 
mately 2} per cent per annum and has a slightly concave 
shape—i.e., it rises rather more quickly in the later than 
in the earlier years of the period it covers. 

The trend of ordinary share prices, thus measured, can 
be shown to have a relatively high degree of correlation 
with the trend of the money value of the national income 
during the seventy years, if allowance is made for distract- 
ing factors like changes in the level of interest rates. That, 
indeed, is what first principles would lead one to expect; 
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for ordinary share values represent the capitalisation of 
current equity profits at a number of years’ purchase deter- 
mined largely by prevailing interest rates. 

Here, it may be suggested, lies the answer to the dilemma 
posed by the “chartists’” fear that share prices may fall 
in the near future and the confidence of other commentators 
that equities will rise during the next few years, in response 
to a higher money national income. The “ chartists” will 
be right if the cyclical trend of the market curve happens 
to fall, in anticipation of (or in response to) a drop in 
industrial profits during the period when industry will be 
coping with change-over difficulties in the transition from 
wartime to peacetime production. But the more optimistic 
prophets will be justified in their generation if that move- 
ment proves, as everyone believes it will prove, purely 
temporary. Once the national economy has passed the 
transitional stage, and the post-war period, properly so- 
called, has begun, then (for reasons set out at greater length 
in an article in The Economist of August 26, 1944, page 
291), the readjustment of share values to an increased 
national income (in money terms), will have to be made. 

When that adjustment occurs the upward long-term 
trend of share prices, which makes so impressive a showing 
on Chart D, will be found to have continued through the 
decade of the ’40’s. There may, of course, be far-reaching 
changes, after the war, in the relations between owners of 
the capital and the state, which may affect the amount of 
net income equity shareholders are allowed to retain and, 
consequently, may limit any future rise in share values. 
That is a question which only the future can decide. So far 
as it has any bearing on prospective market conditions, it 
suggests that it may not be imprudent to end this present 
series of articles with a caveat. The historic rise in ordinary 


Debts in 


(From Our New 


1. most striking development in the composition of 
debt in the United States during the war has been the 
increase in Federal obligations and the decline in all other 
major categories. The former comprised only 22.1 per cent 
of all public and private debt at the end of 1940, but had 
risen to 53.8 per cent by December, 1943. The explanation 
is threefold. Increased Government expenditures have in- 
creased business profits, consumer income and local govern- 
ment revenues, and they made debt retirement possible, 
and at the same time Government financing of the needs of 
industrial expansion has limited the neea for additional 
private credit. Shortages of goods have restricted spending 
by business firms, by local governments and’ by consumers. 
Direct government controls have been important in con- 
tributing to the contraction of consumer credit as well. 
Long-term corporate debt, the second largest component of 
the debt structure, now represents only 15.5 per cent of 
the total, as against 23.8 per cent in 1941. Short-term 
corporate debt also declined after the initial spurt which 
occurred during the 1940-41 “ defence” period. The fol- 
lowing table summarises the significant figures: 


Millions of Dollars 














1929 | 1938 | 1940 {| 1943 
a een 
7 New C rate Issues .......... | 10,026 -4) 2,140 +5) 2,762-6| 1,080-9 
Total Bank lace Ch SaRaDaneb ess tes | 41,861 21,261 23,751 22,241 
Total Money (Currency and Deposits*). | 54,713 58,955 70,761 | 122,812 
Total Co te :— 
roa) pecbeet DOS ck xk tenn nesone se 28,006 22,089 27,606 |: 51,000 
(b) Current Liabilities .........-.-- 12,138 | 8,257 10,967 27,000 
(c) Working Capital............--- 15,868 13,832 16,639 24,000 
Total Net Corporate Long-Term Debt . | 47,280 44,850 44,000 42,629 
Total Corporate Short-Term Debt ..... 28,615 18,454 19,800 21,558 
Total Government Debt (Net)f .....-- 29,412 48,300 52,931 161,799 








* Includes time and US Government deposits. _ 
+ Federal, State and Local, eliminating duplication. 


Nore :—All figures end of year except first line which is annual total. 


Recent studies by the Securities and Exchange Com- 
mission, the Department of Commerce, the National City 
Bank, the National Bureau of Economic Research and the 
Federal Reserve System reach substantial agreement on the 
pattern of business finance during the war which underlies 
these changes. and more qualified agreement on its mean- 
ing for the transition and post-war periods. These analyses 
show that business as a whole has earned higher profits 
than in the pre-war years, even after higher taxes, and that 
it has retained a large portion of these increased earnings. 
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share prices was accomplished in a “free” economy, with 
an “open” capital market. 

CHART D 
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These have been used to expand plant and equipment, and 
the expansion has been financed about equally by govern- 
ment and internal business funds. (Increased allowances for 
depreciation have recently been in excess of declining pri- 
vate capital expenditure.) Business has had little recourse 
to the security markets since 1940-41. Retained earnings 
have also been employed to enlarge working capital. The 
National City Bank shows increases of 26 per cent and 
38 per cent respectively for two groups of large non-durable 
goods and durable goods’ manufacturing companies. Here, 
also, Government assistance has been given in the form of 
direct advances on supply contracts and allowance of bill- 
ing as work progresses. This has resulted in a sharp rise 
in the ratio of sales of large manufacturing corporations 
to average inventory held and a concomitant falling off in 
commercial bank loans, in direct opposition to tendencies 
during the first World War. 

Not only has working capital increased, but a high level 
of liquidity has developed in current assets, which consist 
to a large extent of cash and government securities. Further- 
more, receivables and inventory represent largely claims due 
from the government ; and though their liquidity depends 
on contract termination procedures, their values are pro- 
bably not susceptible to the usual credit and market risks. 
To the extent that reserves for taxes are larger than neces- 
sary in view of probable post-war tax refunds, liquidity is 
probably even greater than the position shown on the 
balance sheets. 

* 


From these developments students have concluded that, 
in the aggregate, business can finance the transition to 2 
pre-war level of peace-time output, and perhaps a con- 
siderable margin of expansion above that level without re- 
course to external sources. They hasten to add that for 
this to be true for each individual business would imply 4 
pooling of resources which will not occur in practice. Many 
companies will require funds for rebuilding inventory, meet- 
ing pay-rolls and tax liabilities, financing consumer credit 
needs, and financing expansion. Important considerations 
affecting these requirements are the speed with which claims 
against the government are met, the costs of reconstruction 
and arrangements made for disposing of government-owned 
plants. 

Beyond the immediate transition period, the question 1 


whether the long-run changes in debt composition and 
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financing methods which were evident in the pre-war period 
will again reassert themselves. Investment and commercial 
barkers are not the only persons concerned: institutional 
investors looking for outlets for funds, savers seeking a 
better return on their money, economists interested in 
solving business cycle problems instead of depending on 
the Government to do it, and perhaps fearful that the 
country may actually be on the toboggan of “secular stagna- 
tion” as a result of impediments to investment, those de- 
siring adequate credit for small business and new enterpr/se 
generally—all these have an interest in the matter. 

Among the longer-run changes, the twenty-five years since 
1920 have witnessed the almost uninterrupted decline of 
the commercial bank loan. This type of credit failed to 
rise even during the business expansion of the 1920’s. Since 
corporate security issues did increase until the end of that 
decade, the reverse tendency in commercial credit has popu- 
larly been ascribed to the use of long-term credit to finance 
short-term needs, together with growing self-sufficiency of 
business enterprise. Another factor of importance probably 
was the more efficient use of manufacturing inventories, 
making possible an expansion of business on the same 
volume of inventory. The result has been a marked change 
in the nature of commercial banking. In 1921, 70 per cent 
of Federal Reserve member bank loans and investments 
were short-term, and commercial loans by themselves were 
52 per cent of the total. In 1940 the corresponding propor- 
tions were 41 per cent and 18 per cent. To maintain earn- 
ings, the banks have had to discover new sources of revenue. 
They have instituted service charges in current accounts and 
have developed new services, such as collection of bills. 
They have established personal loan departments, have 
made term loans, life insurance policy loans, home mort- 
gage loans. Recent efforts have been devoted to the estab- 
lishment of regional credit pools the more adequately to 
provide this department store kind of financial accommo- 
dation in the highly competitive credit markets envisaged 
in the post-war world—a far cry, indeed, from the appro- 
priate functions of a commercial banking system as out- 
lined by Walter Bagehot. 

The drop in short-term business credit was followed by a 
falling off in the demand for long-term credit in the 1930’s. 
With the exception of 1936, no year since 1930 has seen a 
volume of corporate issues even one-third as large as the 
1929 volume. Even in 1936 the level was less than half that 
of 1929, and only about one-fourth of the total were issued 
for new capital purposes. The rest were refunding. 


* 


Some analysts interpret these movements as cyclical phe- 
nomena, consistent with a period of long-continued de- 
pressed business activity. A study made by the National 
Bureau of Economic Research, covering the period 1920- 
1939, concludes : 
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Since security sales fluctuate with general business activity 
and since the latter half of the two-decade span studied 
contained more years of business contraction than the first 
half, security sales decreased over this period. During years 
of equivalent business activity, however, security sales during 
the thirties were as large, if not larger, than those of the 
twenties ... 


Over the two decades as a whole short-term borrowings of 
large corporations decreased relative to other sources, although 
during the expansion of 1933-37 they sustained a greater 
relative increase than any other source of funds. 

To others, the decline in corporate issues indicates a 
secular trend resulting from automatic business saving in 
the form of retained earnings and depreciation reserves. 
The evidence submitted to the Temporary National Eco- 
nomic Committee by at least-one witness indicated that the 
proportion of business investment financed internally was 
growing, and that the bulk of these savings were made by 
the larger corporations which, by reason of their size and 
established importance, could have had access to the capital 
markets. 

Smaller enterprises probably have greater need for out- 
side savings, but at best have only limited and costly access 
to capital markets. This obstruction in the regular flow of 
savings toward investment has been accentuated by the 
growing institutionalisation of individual savings. Trustee 
institutions (savings banks, life insurance companies, etc.) 
have been prevented both by legal restrictions and by prac- 
tice from investing to any considerable extent in smaller 
and untried ventures. A corollary has been the natural pre- 
ference of institutional lenders for debt over equity invest- 
ments, which probably partly explains the decline of yields 
on bonds relative to those on stocks. 

Some revival of private new financing from the low war- 
time level seems beyond doubt. And the higher business 
activity and commodity prices are, the greater the volume 
is likely to be. Some new funds will doubtless be needed 
by some businesses to adopt processes that have been de- 
veloped during the war and to adjust themselves to peace- 
time conditions. Consumer credit will probably be required 
in large amounts to finance purchases of the wonderful new 
products of the post-war world and to satisfy demands de- 
ferred by the war, even though the liquid position of indi- 
viduals is just as striking as that of business firms. Urban 
mortgage financing will be needed to the tune of, perhaps, 
$5 billion per annum if the top estimates of post-war home 
construction are realised. Some expansion of state and local 
government credit also will be required to finance needed 
capital projects and delayed maintenance of roads and public 
works. And some growth in agricultural indebtedness seems 
likely. But the enormous volume of cash and liquidity will 
be a limiting factor. : 

And above all other factors, of course, the dominating 
characteristic of the capital markets will continue to be a 
Federal Government debt of over $250 billion, together with 
the financial operations connected with that magnitude. 


Business Notes 


| Gilt-Edged Speculation 


The feature of the stock markets during November has 
been the further steady appreciation of fixed interest stocks 
which have improved a whole point to 99, according to 
the index of The Financial News, on the basis July 1, 
1935 = 100. The movement has been led by buying of 
very long-dated gilt-edged stocks, and Old Consols now 
stand at 82, compared with the 943 maximum touched in 
1934. The rise in the other constituents of this index have, 
however, been almost equally rapid. There seems very little 
doubt that the rise is based on a belief that the authorities 
intend to effect a further reduction in the long-term rate 
of interest. This argument is particularly popular because 
It makes it. possible to accept the higher current yield 
obtainable on long-term securities without making pro- 
Vision against a possible fall in capital values. The basis 
appears to be frankly speculative, for there is no evidence 
that the Treasury wishes to push matters to extremes, while 
there are distinct possibilities that there would be effective 
Opposition to the drastic controls which such a policy, were 
it finally adopted, would involve. Up to the middle of 
the month the rise was accompanied by a rally of larger 
Proportions in the equity index, which touched 112.7, or 
four points below the best of.the vear and just over five 


points above the intervening low of September 12th. Since 
then, however, there has been a recession, and the latest 
figure is 111.9. The rise in the first half of the month was 
associated with some increase in business, but this, too, has 
fallen off. There are two elements which may help to 
explain the sluggish demand for equities. Neither is new, 
but both have rather gained in weight. One is a considerable 
increase in interest in foreign investments, particularly 
those of European countries. This is a small factor at any 
time and is almost certainly of transient interest. The 
second is the growing evidence of declining Government 
demand, on the one hand, and of inability of industry to 
replace it by other activity. Plainly the investor has not yet 
any great confidence that any actual idleness will be of 
very modest dimensions and of short duration. 


* * * 


Texas Land Control 


The annual report of the Texas Land and Mortgage 
Company is now presented, and a letter accompanying it 
reveals that voting centrol has been acquired by Mr Denys 
Lowson and some of his associates. Of 66,000 shares of £16} 
on which only sos. per share is paid up, the new group 
hold 33,182, and 30,425: of these have been bought in the 
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last year or so. In the course of these purchases the price 
is said to have risen from 72s. 6d. to a maximum of 
£6 6s. 3d. It is now approximately 95s. After control 
had been acquired, attempts were made to secure the 
election of an independent chairman, but it appears from 
the company’s statement that no arrangement was satis- 
factory to the new group which did not provide that Mr 
Lowson, or his nominee, should be in the chair with at 
least one other director recommended by his group. .None 
of the nominees appeared to the present board to possess 
qualifications which they regarded as essential. Thus a 
deadlock occurred. It was in these circumstances that, as 
stated in The Economist of November 18th, the Lowson 
interests proposed for election five directors, including Mr 
Lowson. The notice convening the annual meeting includes 
resolutions to elect four of these and to increase the number 
of directors to seven, the present figure being, apparently, 
four. The existing directors announce, however, their in- 
tention to resign if the new nominees are elected. The 
present board consists of Mr G. A. Mitchell, his son of 
the same name and Mr J. G. Archibald, who was appointed 
temporary chairman on the death of Lord Meston, who 
had for eleven years been a director of the company. The 
board and their predecessors have paid dividends of more 
than 114 per cent per annum gross averaged over the 61 
years of the company’s existence. Dividends were passed in 
the three years following 1933, but, since the resumption, 
over 9 per cent gross has been averaged. Balance-sheet 
figures, including written down valuations of securities, 
show an appreciation on the present paid-up capital of 
211.5 per cent, while if market values at balance-sheet 
date, March 31, 1944, are taken, the figure is 276 per 
cent, giving the sos. shares a gross break-up value of 188s. 
If the present board remain in office they hope to secure 
the consent of the debenture-holders to the cancellation of 
the uncalled liability. 


* 


Future Policy 


It is commonly supposed that Mr Lowson’s interests 
include a number of financial, investment and unit trusts, 
and the circular of the present directors of Texas Land 
states that they are understood to include also the control 
of five unit trust management companies. Companies and 
individuals associated with these management concerns 
already hold some of the Texas Land shares acquired, but 
before conclusions are drawn from this fact it is only fair 
to point out that Mr Lowson was under the necessity, if he 
wished to secure control, cf finding at least 33 holders, since 
the maximum voting power in any one land is limited to 
that on 1,000 shares. In reply to a question from the pre- 
sent board whether it was intended that “the shares pur- 
chased should later be passed on to some unit trust or 
trusts,” Mr Lowson replied: 

It is legally impossible for a unit trust to hold shares of a 
company like Texas Land owing to the uncalled liability ; 
and no trustee could consent—quite apart from the fact that 
no trustee would consent owing to the company’s past record. 
The insinuation which you suggest is most improper. 

Since they hold that the uncalled liability can be cancelled, 
the present board do not consider this reply fully satis- 
factory, and they express the view that it is undesirable that 
persons engaged in the management of unit trusts should 
become directors in companies in which the unit trusts 
they manage have important holdings. How far these points 
are relevant to the matter at issue can only be shown by 
the future policy of the group, but it is certainly the case 
that there is much to be said, as was pointed out by the 
Departmental Committee of the Board of Trade in 1936, 
against a divorce of beneficial interest from control. In 
the circumstances, the old board is proposing two resolu- 
tions, first, that 

The investment business of the company should be con- 
ducted on conservative investment trust company principles. 
The company should not by itself, or jointly with others, 
attempt to acquire a controlling interest in any company, but 
should confine itself to moderate investments for its. own 
account in quoted Stock Exchange securities, not more than 
I per cent of the company’s funds being invested in any single 
investment, other than trustee securities ; 

and, secondly, that 


A detailed list of _ the company’s investments ,should be 
e Maintained at all times and be open to inspection by any 
shareholder. 


If the Lowson group intend to run Texas Land on the 


principles of an investment trust—which has been the 
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practice for a long time past—they should have no difficulty 


in accepting these recommendations, or something very like 
them. It is, in fact, desirable that some such obligations 
should be placed upon all those who wish to benefit from 
the special relaxations which the law permits to this class 
of undertaking. Unfortunately, it has not been the practice 
of the present board to publish its investments, practice on 
this point varying from trust to trust, irrespective of the 
degree of success attained. 


x 


Surplus Stores 


The main purpose of the ninth report from the Select 
Committee on National Expenditure (Session 1943-44) was 
to record the progress that has been made in the setting-up 
of the departmental organisation for the disposal of surplus 
consumer goods, machinery and equipment since the 
publication, last July, of the Government’s White Paper 
(Cmd 6539)—this was discussed in The Economist of 
July 29th. On one aspect of the problem, that is the applica- 
tion of the principles that should govern disposals, com- 
prehensive interdepartmental arrangements have been made 
for the co-ordination of disposal procedure. These arrange- 
ments are set out in a memorandum (printed as an appendix 
to the Select Committee’s Report) from the Interdepart- 
mental Committee on Disposal of Surpluses set up by the 
Board of Trade under the chairmanship of the Parliamentary 
Secretary ; they cover consumer goods and most machinery 
and equipment, but exclude food, machine tools, munitions 
and all surplus buildings for which other arrangements have 
been, or will be, made. Three principles are to guide the 
formulation of disposal schemes in the home market: 


(a) Stocks are to be released fast enough to get the goods 
into the hands of consumers when they are most needed, but 
they should not cause the market to be so flooded as to have 
an adverse effect on production plans ; 

(b) Care should be taken to ensure that the goods are sold 
to the ultimate consumer at prices reasonable in relation to 
the current prices of similar articles, and to prevent profiteer- 
ing on the part of dealers handling the goods, or an unnecessary 
number of subsidiaries. 

(c) Unless there‘is good reason to the contrary, goods should 
be distributed through traders or manufacturers who would 
normally handle or use such articles to ensure that both the 
traders or manufacturers and the ultimate consumers in 
different parts of the country get their fair share of the 
quantities available. 


It is stated that these objects cannot be achieved in the 


. immediate post-war period if the goods are sold by un- 


restricted competitive tender ; this method is to be used 
only where the goods for disposal are of doubtful import- 
ance or small in volume. The aims of policy as set out in 
the Memorandum are unexceptionable ; everything depends 
on how they are carried out. Distribution through “ normal” 
channels is not necessarily a guarantee against abuse. 


* * * 


Remittances to France 


A beginning has been made this week towards the 
restoration of normal financial relations between Great 
Britain and France. Though France is still, technically 
“enemy territory” and French assets vested with the 
Custodian for Enemy Property, some loosening of the 
obstacles in the way of mutual remittances has been 
announced. In the first place, France will no longer be 
regarded as enemy territory in respect of the export of 
sterling bank notes and every traveller to that country will, 
therefore, be allowed to take £10 in notes with him. Banks 
authorised to deal in French francs now have authority to 
sell francs against approved Forms E at the rates of 199% 
francs to the pound for telegraphic transfers and drafts, and 
of 199 francs for Bank of France notes. The Bank of Eng- 
land will normally be prepared to approve applications for 
francs for travelling expenses incurred “on approved busi- 
ness and official journeys,” and for the maintenance of 
relatives and dependants subject to a maximum of £50 per 
month per person or £150 per month per family. Remit 
tances will also be authorised for the upkeep of property in 
France on a care and maintenance basis. These first begin- 
nings of financial relations between private persons in the 
two countries should soon be followed by more sweeping 
measures which are no doubt being discussed during the 
Chancellor gf the Exchequer’s visit to Paris. These 
measures should be preceded by a complete removal of 
the Trading with the Enemy regulations as applying 10 
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France and they should envisage some exchange stabilisa- 
tion and clearing machinery similar to that incorporated 


in the monetary agreement between the United Kingdom 
and Belgium. 
* * 


Greece and the Sovereign 


The Bank of Greece has made an interesting change 
in its gold sales policy. It has raised the price of gold 
sovereigns from 2,400 to 2,750 drachmas and is keeping 
the price flexible, adjusting it to the parities of the pre- 
vailing gold prices in Alexandria and other Middle Eastern 
countries. The need for changing the parities became 
manifest soon after the Bank began to intervene in the 
market by selling gold, for active arbitrage with Egypt, Syria 
and Iraq immediately developed. At the prices at which 


the Bank sold gold soon after the liberation of Athens, 


much of the metal made available to the market immediately 
left the country. It should be stressed that the Bank of 
Greece has not been selling gold on demand, and that its 
intervention in the gold market does not, in effect, make 
the new drachma a currency convertible into gold. The 
Official gold sales were intended to prevent an excessive 
rise in the price of the metal, which might have been 
construed as disparaging to the new currency. The sales, 
though “secret,” have always been well advertised in 
Athens, and before each series of such operations by the 
“hidden hand,” long queues of would-be purchasers 
formed up outside the offices of the Bank. It is estimated 
that some £8 millions of gold sovereigns are in circulation 
or hoards in Greece. The new drachma currency which 
was put into circulation against the deposit of old notes 
is still insufficient even for the present depleted currency 
needs of the country. Owing to the virtual collapse of the 
value of the old notes, the initial issue of new notes 
amounted to the equivalent of £235,000 only. Before the war 
the normal currency circulation in Greece was equivalent 
to slightly over £20 millions, so that a substantial expan- 
sion in the note circulation is to be expected. The danger 
is that this expansion may take place solely as a result of 
covering the Government’s budget deficit. That way lies 
disaster for the new currency, and no metallic backing will 
avail against that danger. 


* * * 


State-Owned Coalmines in Holland 


The Dutch coal-mining area in the province of Lim- 
burg is now freed from German occupation; but it 
still remains part of the operational zone of the 
western front. It is estimated that even under 
normal conditions several months will be needed to 
restore the mines to full working order. Shortly before the 
war the annual output of the Dutch coalmines had reached 
14.3 million tons, against some 4 million tons in 1920 and 
less than 2 million tons in 1913. Although there has always 
been a considerable import and export of coal, the record 
output covers in volume roughly the total demand for coal 
in Holland. The interesting fact about the Dutch coal- 
mining industry is that, in 1937, 59 per cent of the total 
output was raised by four state-owned mines. The remain- 
ing 41 per cent were mined in eight privately owned mines. 
This and a number of other interesting facts about the coal- 
mining industry in Holland have been disclosed by the 
Fabian Society in its “ Research Series Number 84,” with 
a preface by Mr Jim Griffiths, Labour MP. The facts and 
the figures are arranged in such a manner that a case is made 
out for the nationalisation of the mines in Great Britain. 
The problem is, therefore, whether the high output per 
man shift—1.770 tons in 1937 against 1.196 in the United 

ingdom—is a result of state ownership. If instead of a 
comparison of the average output per man-shift in Holland 
and other countries Dutch output figures had been compared 
with the output in the Ruhr area it would have become 
Clear that during the inter-war pericd there had been the 
same increase in output per manshift in Holland and in the 

uhr area—before Hitler came to power. In fact in 1932, 
the last year with reliable German figures of output per 
manshift in the Ruhr area, where roughly one fifth of the 
Coalmines were state-owned, had reached 1.627 tons, against 
the 1.500 tons in Holland. 


x 


Unfortunately international comparisons of different coal- 
mining industries are extremely difficult. What is shown 
i the Dutch coalmining industry is that it began working 
on a large scale after the last war. Private industry based on 
the same standard achieved equal results. Pithead baths, 
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of hot Bovril. 
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housing and social insurance, the training of miners and 
particularly of overseers and mining engineers were largely 
influenced by German practice. A close study would show 
that general conditions in the state and privately owned 
coalmines in Holland as well as in Germany before the 
advent of Hitler were not very different. It is by no means 
nationalisation which achieved results in Holland similar to 
those in Germany but the facts of concentration and the 
more extensive use of machinery in getting and transport- 


‘ing coal. In Holland the state provided the financial and 


other means for this concentration; in Germany it was largely 
the private industry which received considerable state sub- 
sidies in various forms. By implication the case made out 
by the pamphlet is rather that in free economies under 
equal geological, technical and social conditions, private and 
state-owned coalmines are equal in efficiency, in working 
conditions and social conditions for the workers. 


*« * x 
New Issue Control 


Two Regulations were issued last week-end both of 
which tend to tighten the Treasury control over new issues. 
The first removes the exemption which has _ hitherto 
operated in favour of issues of £10,000 and under, except 
in so far as special permission can be obtained. The object 
of this change is to prevent the raising of larger sums than 
£10,000 by the expedient of forming a number of com- 
panies with that amount of capital all under one control. 
No change of principle appears to be involved, and the 
New position is, thus, rather less objectionable than the 
old. The second is in some measure a consolidation of 
previous circulars to local authorities on the subject of 
borrowing by non-negotiable mortgages, with which it 
is principally concerned. Permission must still be obtained 
to raise additional accommodation by this or other means, 
but reborrowing may be effected by these mortgages pro- 
vided the minimum life is seven years. The main purpose 
of the circular appears to be to impress upon local authori- 
ties that, except where shorter dates are obligatory, there 
should be every effort to borrow by mortgages for longer 
periods than the minimum. No doubt the Treasury is right 
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in saying that ihe existing levels of interest rates favours 
such a practice, and it may safely be assumed that the 
local authorities will do what they can. But every extension 
in the life of these mortgages—even when they incorporate 
clauses under which the lender is entitled to premature 
repayment in an emergency—increases the disadvantage of 
there being no market for them. The fact that the Treasury 
finds it necessary to urge its point at a time when all 
marketable fixed interest securities are rising—a fact of 
which the finance officers of local authorities can scarcely 
fail to be cognisant—itself suggests that there is a prefer- 
ence among lenders for shorter dates. Experience shows that 
investors are prepared to pay a high price for a good 
market and for insurance against temporary capital depre- 
ciation. 


Motor Export Impediments 


The report of the Associated Equipment Company in- 
dicates that shortage of labour and unwillingness to work 
overtime—apparently as a result of the introduction. of 
PAYE—have reduced production. The report is chiefly 
notable for a statement by its chairman, Mr. C. W. Reeve. 
This concerns the all-important question of British exports 
of motor vehicles, on this occasion commercial vehicles. 
He states that application was made to the Ministry of War 
Transport for permission to alter certain main dimensions of 
goods and passenger carrying vehicles with a view to facili- 
tating export. The new dimensions had been approved by 
both operators and manufacturers and only official sanction 
was wanting. One would have supposed that such a sug- 
gestion would be given immediate and sympathetic con- 
sideration. But, Mr Reeves states, 


a decision was, however, withheld, in spite of repeated 
reminders, until November 2oth, and the decision then given 
seems wholly to ignore the export requirements. 


If this is a fair statement of the position, it is difficult to 
condemn too strongly the action of the responsible authori- 
ties. It may well be the case that to increase the dimensions 
of vehicles for domestic use involves changes in regulations, 
but the prime need of this country is an increased wiliing- 
ness to adapt itself to modern conditions in which it can no 
more practise isolation in the economic and technical fields 
than it can in the political or military. Even the most well- 
established practice should be critically examined if it 
conflicts with the interests of either domestic or over- 
seas consumers. In this particular case, there can be no 
doubt that many people in this country would welcome 
rather wider vehicles in passenger services, and, if the opera- 
tors are.prepared to work them, only the most compelling 
reasons would suffice as grounds for rejection of a plea for 
greater liberty in design. 
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Rubber and Tin 


In spite of the expansion in the output of synthetic 
rubber in the United States, natural rubber is still needed 
in substantial quantities. Extra-Pacific supplies are barely 
enough to go round; hence, the Combined Raw Materials 
Board, for the third time this year, has issued a reminder 
that strict economy in its use is essential. Stocks have fallen 
to the lowest level of the war ; production in Ceylon—now 
the chief source of supplies—has been hampered by un- 
favourable weather and supplies from other countries are 
not up to expectations. This does not mean that the shortage 
is a critical one ; but it emphasises the fact that in many 
of its uses natural rubber still holds the field, irrespective 
of price. After the war natural rubber will again be in heavy 
demand ; plans have been prepared for the speedy resump- 
tion of shipments from Far-Eastern producing countries as 
soon as these are liberated from Japanese occupation. 


> 


In tin, the shortage is less acute ; it has been possible to 
meet essential needs within the limits of extra-Pacific sup- 
plies. The proportion of the world’s total tin supplies for- 
merly drawn from the areas in Japanese control is smaller 
than that of rubber—that is, about two-thirds, against ninc- 
tenths. As in rubber, efforts have been made to expand sup- 
plies from countries still accessible to the Allies, but the 
results have been somewhat disappointing. In spite of sub- 
stantial financial inducements, shipments from Bolivia—the 
chief producing country still accessible to the Allies—fell 
from 42,884 metric tons in 1941 to 38,901 toms in 1942; 4 
slight expansion in 1943—to 40,959 tons—has been followed 
by a renewed decline this year. It has been found that 
limiting factors, such as the shortage of labour, of trans- 
port and the capacity of the developed mines, could not be 
overcome as rapidly as expected. The production drive in 
Africa, after its initial success, has not been maintained. In 
Nigeria, the sharp rise in production in 1942 is reported to 
have been followed by a setback. Production in the Belgian 
Congo is not expected to exceed 18,000 tons in 1944, against 
20,000 tons in 1943 and 12,400 tons in 1940. As in natural 
rubber, the speediest method of expanding supplies after 
the war is to hold ready equipment and stores for shipment 
to Far-Eastern producing countries as soon as they are 
liberated. The necessary preparations are on foot; more- 
over, the Malayan Chamber of Mines is preparing plans for 
the reorganisation of British-owned mines in the Far East. 
In contrast to the preparations for an expansion in the 
output of rubber and tin, the copper producing industry 
may soon have to prepare for curtailment. According to a 
cabled report, the Governor of Northern Rhodesia, Sir E. J. 
Waddington, informed the Chamber of Mines that the 
present contract between the Ministry of Supply and copper 
producers would not be renewed after February 1, 1945. 





* * .& 


‘*Emmies ’’ Expansion 


The full accounts of Electric and Musical Industries for 
the year ended June 30th last show a further expans:on 
in earnings to what would appear to be a new record, 
although consolidated figures do not go back far enough 
for this to be asserted with confidence. The shareholders 
reap no direct benefit from this, as is shown by the three- 
year comparison given on page 753, since higher tax pro- 
vision absorbed the bulk of the increase. Tax is, howevet, 
provided on all profits to date, including estimated EPT 
liability. The earnings have been secured on business 96 vet 
cent of which is on Government account, and, presumably, 
at very low profit margins. As will be seen, net liqu 
assets exceed £43 million at June 30th, and, even if the 
prospective tax liability is deducted, the net figure is still 
£3,000,000 ; net fixed assets stand below {£1,000,000, bul 
all intangibles and all sums sunk in overseas subsidiaries ate 
written down to £4. Profits have been earned during the 
year in India, Australia and New Zealand, and the com- 
pany has recently learned that its factories in France an 
Belgium have not suffered from military action. As to the 
general condition of the factories and their contents n0 
information is available, but it is evident that they must 
have a very substantial value. The group has many othe: 
oversea interests of which particulars are still lacking. Wa! 
time research in the field on which the group specialises 
will have valuable peacetime applications, and the grou? 
seems well placed to take advantage of post-war develop 
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ments. But, apart from the question of the specificity of 
existing plant, the future of the group will depend in no 
small measure on how far it succeeds in catering for a large 
and popular demand. In the past, it has seemed, in some 
lines at least, to prefer high profits on a restricted output 
of goods, admittedly, of superior workmanship. There is no 
intention to advocate the second rate, but in the post-war 
context expansion of output should be the keynote of policy. 
* * «x 
Planning Furniture Production 


Industries and firms are beginning to turn their 
attention to reconversion, and, within the framework of 
continued controls, wish to plan their production pro- 
grammes in advance. Before they can begin, there are many 
points which need to be cleared up, and the answers can 
only come from the Government. General principles have 
now been sketched, and the details to be applied to indivi- 
dual industries need to be filled in. An example of the 
range of questions the answers to which are becoming 
urgently required is provided by the Third Interim Report 
of the Furniture Industry Post-War Reconstruction Com- 
mittee. This industry is one whose output for civilian 
consumption has been cut as much as any, and only the 
fringe of wartime defnand has been covered. The White 
Paper on the British War Effort (Cmd. 6564) shows that 
expenditure in 1943 on furniture and furnishings at 1938 
prices was £33.8 millions, or 23 per cent that of 1938. The 
extent of demand after the war will be such that the sooner 
production can begin the better, and even the speediest re- 
conversion could not abolish the need for controlled dis- 
tribution. For this reason, every step possible should be 
taken to minimise delay. The furniture industry makes a 
plea, in the strongest terms, for information about the 
quantity and kind .f raw materials it can expect to receive 
in the “interim” period. Without such information no 
plans can be made. The industry’s dependence on imported 
timber places it completely at the mercy of Government 
decisions. The report suggests that the Timber Control 
should be reconstructed so as to allow consumers of timber 
to make their views known in the planning of imports. 
The industry also needs to know what machinery will be 
available, and suggests that this information may be in the 
possession of the Machine Tool Control. The type of 
machinery needed will depend on whether plywood or 
hardboard is to be the predominating raw material. It may 
be well that, in the case of the furniture trade, the Board of 
Trade’s Furniture Production Committee, now sitting under 
the chairmanship of Mr. Charles Tennyson, will provide at 
least preliminary answers to many of the industry’s 
questions. But it is clear that there is need for much hard 
thinking and for speedy and detailed decisions from the 
Government, for the benefit of the furniture industry as 
well as of others. 


Shorter Notes 


The announcement by the directors of Tankers that they 
are paying a further 53 years’ arrears of dividend on the 
8 per cent cumulative participating preference capital 
brings the payment up to date to September last. It also 
means that 84 per cent in all will shortly have been dis- 
tributed on this class of capital since May of this year. 
Virtually the whole of the shares are held by United 
-Molasses, which took them over at a 20 per cent premium 
at the end of 1941. Some idea of the importance of the 
sum may be gathered from the fact that, on a modest 
estimate of the actual holding, it represents some 30 per 
cent on the ordinary capital of the parent company. It 
will be interesting to see what use is made of this very 
large return, a substantial part of which must be regarded 
as a capital, rather than a revenue, receipt. 

* 
_ The shortage of cotton yarn in Lancashire has become 
Increasingly acute. This has been due partly to the suspen- 
sion of overtime working in the mills at the end of October 


‘and partly owing to a higher rate of absenteeism through 


sickness. It is estimated that output is about 8 per cent 
lower than two months ago. The shortage of yarn in- 
evitably affects supplies of cotton textiles for the United 
ations ; and an attempt is now being made to restart idle 
mills in France. At the end of last week Sir Frank Platt. 
the Cotton Controller, with some members of his staff, 
went to France to assist in organising production ; it is 
Teported that the United States is prepared to export raw 
Cotton to France for manufacture into clothing for the 
erican forces in Europe. 
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Another member of the Australian Government has this 
week given interesting indications of the forthcoming 
banking legislation. He is Mr Arthur Calwell, Minister of 
Information, who in the course of a defence of the Govern- 
ment’s decision to nationalise the internal air lines said: 

The Government is determined to put its policy into effect 
not only in respect of airlines but also of banking. We have 
the mandate, the power and the numbers to do it. The 

Labour Party was never more united and more determined 

and never more certain of the support of the overwhelming 

majority of the Australian people. Labour is resolved that 
vested interests shall not rule and ruin Australia after the war. 

The people will not be cheated by bank directors of the 

fruits of their sacrifices in this war. Our banking policy is 

designed to make sure that there will be no depression after 
the war. 
There is no mincing of words or veiling of intentions in 
this statement. It is not surprising that the shares of the 
Australian trading banks have been an extremely weak 
market since this Ministerial statement was made. 
x 


In a memorandum submitted to the Ministry of Wa 
Transport—this was discussed in The Economist of 
November 18th, page 674—representatives of the shipping 
and shipbuilding industries recommended the creation of a 
joint body for the licensing of shipbuilding orders in the 
period immediately following the war as a means of ensur- 
ing the adjustment of new orders to building capacity and 
an equitable distribution of new ships among shipowners. 
On Wednesday it was announced that the First Lord of 
the Admiralty and the Minister of War Transport have 
appointed a committee to advise the Ministers on priorities 
in the construction of various types of vessels and on the 
allocation of building facilities between British, Allied and 
neutral shipowners. . 


Company Result 


Electric and Musical Industries. Gramophone and Radio. 
Years to June 30,+ 
1942 1943 1944 
Consolidated Figures :-—- £ £ ae 
Trading profit and revenue? . .. 637,486 926,802 1,139,311 
Tax paid and accrued........ 76,000 283,278 572,013 
Tax provided for next year... .. 360,000 417,222 323,254 
Directors’ fees ..........-- 6,229 4,978 5,893 
Staff pensions............ 41,697 46,967 56,127 
Preference dividend (net) ... 13,800 13,800 13,800 
Ordinary Shares : ; 
‘aee.....-- 139,760 160,557 «168,224 
eg banca rls ison gna 87,086 116,115 130,629 
Earned % .. Peace a ; ; 9-6 11:0 10-3 
Pane Yo 50:55: ss as = 6 8 8 
Carey forward) ........<..26.-6--- 247,504 295,396§ 332,991 
Net fixed assets......... 967,938 905,425 934,230 
Net inter-company items 248,508 68,436 60,436 
Net liquid assets* ...... 2,811,665 3,960,693 4,564,555 
Gross liquid assets... ... 4,793,376 6,069,853 6,927,393 
Tax soa certificates . 325,000 786,100 1,212,725 
Taxation reserve ..... 417,732 967,283 1,563,355 


§ Including £3,450 reserved in 1942 and written back. * Before deducting tax reserve 
+ The date of parent company’s accounts was changed in 1943, but that of operating 
companies remained June 30. = After depreciation and obsolescence. 


The tos. stock units of the parent stand at 36s. 3d. and yield 
£2 4s. 2d. per cent. 


Ss 


THE CONSOLIDATED GOLD FIELDS OF 
SOUTH AFRICA, LIMITED 


NOTICE IS HEREBY GIVEN that the Ordinary General Meet- 
ing of Members of The Consolidated Gold Fields of South Africa, 
Limited, will be held at THE CHARTERED INSURANCE IN- 
STITUTE, 20, Aldermanbury, London, E.C. 2, on Thursday, the 
7th day of December, 1944, at 12 noon, for the purposes following, 
namely: — 

To receive and consider the Statement of Accounts and Balance- 
sheet and the Reports of the Directors and Auditors 
thereon for the year ended 30th June, 1944; to con- 
firm the dividends paid on the first and Second Pre- 
ference Shares; to sanction the declaration of a _ divi- 
dend on the Ordinary Shares; to elect Directors and Auditors, 
to transact the other ordinary business of the Company, and 
as special business to consider and, if thought fit, pass a Reso- 
lution approving the alteration of the Articles of Association of 
New Consolidated Gold Fields, Limited, by the addition of an 
Article extending the existing authority of its Directors to grant 
pensions or other allowances so as to include the Directors, such 
Article to be in the form set out in the Report of the Directors 
of that Company dated 24th November, 1944. 


Holders of Share Warrants to Bearer wishing to attend or vote 
at this Meeting must deposit their Warrants with the Company 
at the Registered Office in London, 49, Moorgate, E.C. 2, not 
later than 2nd December, 1944, together with a declaration on 
the form obtainable at that Office 


Dated this 29th day of November, 1944. 

By Order of the Board, 

R. CARR TAYLOR. 
49, Moorgate, London, E.C. 
Motcombe House, Motcombe, near Shaftes- 


Secretary. 


Registered Office: 
Emergency Office: 
bury, Dorset. 
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ROYAL BANK OF SCOTLAND 


ANNUAL GENERAL COURT OF PROPRIETORS 


SATISFACTORY RESULTS—INCREASED PROFITS 


DUKE OF BUCCLEUCH’S ADDRESS 


The annual general Court of Proprietors 
of the Royal Bank of Scotland was held at 
Edinburgh on the 29th ultimo, His Grace 
the Duke of Buccleuch and Queensberry, 
P.C., G.C.V.O., Governor of the bank, 
presiding. 


His Grace said,—I assume it is your 
pleasure that the annual report and balance 
sheet, with auditors’ report, which have 
peer been circulated, shall be taken as 
read. 


Before dealing with the ordinary busi- 
ness of the meeting I have to refer to the 
loss sustained by the bank by the death of 
the Rt. Hon. the Earl of Strathmore and 
Kinghorne, K.G., K.T., G:C.V.O., who 
was appointed an extraordinary director of 
the bank in 1904 and had filled the office 
of deputy-governor since 1917. His Lord- 
ship displayed a warm interest in the affairs 
of the bank, and we acknowledge with 
gratitude his long association with us. The 
death has also occurred of Mr William D. 
Graham Menzies, one of our extraordinary 
directors. Mr Graham Menzies had been 
an extraordinary director since 1917, and 
in his passing we regret the loss of another 
loyal and trusted colleague. 


In May of this year Sir William Whyte 
retired from the post of general manager 
of the bank, a position he had filled with 
outstanding distinction since 1933. He was 
appointed an ordinary director in January, 
1944, and we are glad indeed to have the 
continuing advantage of his skilled know- 
ledge and experience at our command. 
Our new general manager is Mr John 
McArthur Thomson. Mr Thomson, who 
has spent most of his career in the Royal 
Bank of Scotland, was for some years with 
our associate bank, Williams Deacon’s 
Bank, Limited. As general manager of 
that institution he discharged the respon- 
sible duties of his position with distinction, 
and we welcome the return of one so ably 
equipped to maintain the traditions and 
high standards of the office he now holds. 


BALANCE SHEET 


Turning to our balance sheet, deposits 
and other credit balances at £104,004,568 
are a record, and are specially noteworthy 
for the fact that we have now passed the 
one hundred million mark. I can but add 
how much we wish that this fresh record 
had been achieved under happier circum- 
stances. Our note circulation at £8,978,587 
exceeds last year’s total by over £1,350,000, 
and I would once more appeal to the public 
not to retain in their possession any more 


bank notes than are necessary for their‘ 


normal requirements. The need for saving 
is still as great as ever, and I can think of 
no better way of caring for surplus cash 
than by lending it to the Government 
through the already well-known channels 
which exist for the purpose. The total of 
acceptances and indorsements and other 
obligations is around last year’s figure and 
does not call for comment. 


On the assets side you will observe that 
our position is again very liquid. Quick 
assets total £27,655,874, and these, with 
Treasury deposit receipts £12,500,000, re- 
present almost 35 per cent. of our liabilities 
to the public. British Government securi- 
ties at £45,258,835 are up on last year’s 
total by nearly £2,000,000. These figures, 
in conjunction with an _ increase of 
£5,500,000 in Treasury deposit receipts, 


evidence substantial support to Govern- 
ment needs. 


All our investments are valued at or 
under market prices ruling on the date of 
our balance, and short and medium-dated 
loans form a high proportion of our 
Government investments. Our bill port- 
folio shows a modest decline of £85,395. 
The support of customers engaged in vital 
war work is still of paramount importance, 
and we are pleased to report an increase of 
£919,350 under advances on cash credit and 
current accounts. 


PROFITS 


After providing for all taxation, profits 
show an increase of £7,658 which, I feel, 
must be considered satisfactory in view of 
the weight of taxation and increases in 
charges of management. 


APPROPRIATIONS 


The directors are pleased to be in a 
position to recommend that a dividend for 
the half-year on the capital stock at the rate 
of 17 per cent. per annum be declared ; 
that £30,000 be carried to property main- 
tenance reserve account; that £60,000 be 
contributed to the staff pension fund, and 
that the balance of £89,368 be carried to 
our inner reserves against contingencies. 


BUSINESS OF THE BANK 


The business of the bank continues to 
progress along sound lines. Our associated 
banks, Glyn, Mills and Company and 
Williams Deacon’s Bank, also continue to 
prosper, and I would again commend to 
the attention of our numerous customers 
the direct services we are in a position to 
offer to them through our association with 
these two institutions. 


POST-WAR PROBLEMS 


The wonderful achievements of Allied 
Arms during this year, with their assurance 
of complete and final victory at no far 
distant date, have directed special attention 
to the problems of the peace, and I feel 
that, in the interests of all, we must be 
prepared to face some measure of control 
for some time to come. When the pro- 
duction of goods for civilian consumption 
has, by force of war needs, been restricted 
to the barest minimum and when, despite 
heavy taxation, potential spending power 
has gone on accumulating over the same 
period, it might well prove disastrous if 
this spending power were unleashed before 
production has been given adequate oppor- 
tunity to make up the leeway. 


FINANCE FOR INDUSTRY 


In so far as finance is required to set the 
wheels of industry in motion, I do not 
doubt—in fact I fell sure—that the banks 
of this country will play an effective pcrt, 
and that legitimate and reasoned demands 
for accommodation will be fairly met where 
character and credit-worthiness are estab- 
lished. But finance is not everything: in 
itself it is but a form of fuel which, if the 
drive from other directions is lacking, is 
bound to burn itself out. For a prosperous 
Britain after the war there must be a 
maximum of productive effort, and this 
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applies to employer and employee alike. 
Each in his own sphere will have to display 
the highest standard of efficiency, and the 
highest standard of efficiency is possible 
only when the individual employer and 
employee are permitted to work under 
conditions which afford the best possible 
encouragement to both of them. 


EXPORT TRADE 


In the years immediately following the | 
end of the war, and owing mainly: to the 
great need for an increase in the supply 
of goods for civilian consumption, a state 
of. something like full employment should 
be achieved by the orderly dispersal of 
demobilised men and women into industry, 
Taking a short-term view, therefore, the 
industrial outlook for this. country in the 
immediate post-war years should not pre- 
sent many difficulties which cannot be 
overcome. But the short-term view— 
necessary as it may be on occasions—is 
only permissible as a matter of expediency. 
We have not only to visualise the prospect 
of a return to a highly competitive world 
but to prepare for it and, when we do so, 
we must think of ourselves largely in rela- 
tion to our efficiency as an exporting 
nation. Figures issued recently ‘by the 
Government show how substantially we 
have had to sacrifice our exports to war 
needs. That was inevitable and, with the 
tasks ahead of us, there is little to be 
gained by looking backwards. For a time, 
our international trade may well be 
influenced by Government regulations 
affecting both exporter and importer. But, 
for a start, we may well accept as funda- 
mental the fact that nothing but our best 
—and our best is still a standard which 
others will find it hard to excel—will enable 
us to export on a scale which will make it 
possible for the country to enjoy a high 
standard of living. Buyers abroad will not 
purchase our goods when others are offer- 
ing equally attractive wares on more 
attractive terms. 


AGRICULTURE 


Agriculture. has played a magnificent part 
in serving the country’s needs in wartime 
and, if that has been achieved with some 
advantage to itself, the industry deserves 
well—and it is to be hoped will continue 
to receive well—for all it has done. 
Changes must no doubt be faced in agri- 
culture as in other industries, and we can 
but hope that, by the joint efforts of all 
concerned in this old and basic industry 
of our country, the future policy will pro- 
vide for all those engaged in agriculture 
the fair reward which their services deserve. F 


SCOTTISH AFFAIRS 


There are few industries in Scotland not 
linked up in one way or another with 
wartime needs, and so I can again only 
speak in general terms of Scottish affairs. 
It is common knowledge that the heavy 
industries have prospered during the wi 
years and that the lighter industries allied 
thereto have likewise done well. But what § 
of the future? If there were a falling off 
in shipbuilding how would Scotland fare: 
Every effort must be made to attract new 
light industries. We know that the Secre- 
tary of State for Scotland and the Scottish 
Council on Industry are actively interesté 
in these matters. Industrialists with recep- 
tive minds must also be ready. 


APPROVAL OF ACCOUNTS—DIVIDEND 


I now beg to propose that the repott, 
containing a statement of the accounts 
balance sheet, be approved, and that ou! 
of the profits of the year a dividend at the 
rate of 17 per cent. per annum for the half- 
year, under deduction of tax, be declar 
in conformity therewith. 


The report was approved and_ the 
Governor, extraordinary directors and the 
retiring ordinary directors were re-elected 
and the auditors were re-appointed for the 
ensuing year. 
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LAKE VIEW AND STAR, 
LIMITED 


MR G. GOLDTHORP HAY’S 
STATEMENT 


The thirty-fourth ordinary general meet- 
ing of Lake View and Star, Limited, was 
held, on the 27th ultimo, in London. 

Mr G. Goldthorp Hay (chairman and 
managing director) presided. 


The following is an extract from the 
chairman’s statement, circulated with the 
report and accounts for the year ended 
June 30, 1944: 

The operating profit amounted to 
£311,819, as compared with £389,378, the 
reduction being due to the lower tonnage 
treated, namely, 315,175 tons, against 
321,509 tons, and to a fall in the grade of 
ore, namely, 5.27 dwt., against 5.95 dwt. 
In comparing these figures, shareholders 
are reminded that the higher grade of ore 
created in the previous year was due to the 
inclusion of rich patches of specimen ore 
encountered in the Eastern Group. 

An interim dividend of 12} per cent., less 
tax, was paid in June last, and the directors 
recommend the payment of a final dividend 
of 25 per cent., less tax, making a total 
distribution of 374 per cent., which is the 


same rate as the previous year. These 


dividends absorb £105,000 net. £15,000 
has been transferred to general reserve, 
leaving a balance of £30,637 to be carried 
forward. 


ORE RESERVES 


Ore reserves estimated at 4,097,500 tons 
averaging 5.01 dwts., show a reduction of 
15,100 tons from the preceding year, while 
the value remains the same. ‘The differ- 
ence in tonnage is accounted for by a 
reduction in broken ore of 39,700 tons and 
an increase in positive ore of 24,600 tons. 
Positive and broken ore at 3,779,500 tons 
with an average value of 4.9 dwt. repre- 
sent 92.2 per cent. of the total reserve. 

| This satisfactory result is mainly due to 
concentration of development in the most 
promising sections and to further dis- 
closures of new ore in working stopes that 
need little or no development. It might 
be mentioned that 76.7 per cent. of the 
teserve is in the mines of the Western 
| Group and 23.3 per cent. in Lake View 
_ and Associated, but during the year, in 
order to concentrate operations in areas 
most easily worked, 56 per cent. of the 
| tonnage mined came -from the Eastern 
' Group, where the Lake. View Mine pro- 
duced nearly 40,000 tons more than in the 
| Preceding year, over 4,000 tons of 26.9 dwt. 
' ore being won from the Perseverance Lode 
East branch stope. 
| At Chaffers Plant 315,175 tons averaging 
5.27 dwt. were treated for an extraction of 
| 90.78 per cent., and 794,935 tons of 
tesidues averaging 0.86 dwt. were also 
| treated at the retreatment plant. 
The report and accounts were adopted. 





WILLIAM DOXFORD AND 
SONS, LIMITED 


MR E. P, ANDREAE’S STATEMENT 


The annual general meeting of William 
Doxford and Sons, Limited, will be held 
at the company’s offices, Sunderland, on 
the 6th instant. 


The following is the statement of Mr 
E. P. Andreae (the chairman) which was 
Published with the report and accounts: 


_The net profit for the year after pro- 
Viding for taxation and deferred repairs is 
173,323, as compared with £164,005 for 
€ previcus year. 
The general reserve has been increased 
y £50,000, and a further £30,000 has 
added to reserve for contingencies. 


_As shareholders were informed in a 
Grcular dated October roth of this year, 


completion of the accounts was unfor- 
tunately delayed. Your directors therefore 
decided to declare a second interim divi- 
dend of Io per cent., less tax, on the 
ordinary shares, to be payable on the 
customary date, namely, November 1, 1944. 
In consequence, no final dividend will be 
recommended to the annual general meet- 
ing. 

I again take the opportunity of paying 
tribute to all the officials, staffs and work- 
people of the company for their loyal and 
unremitting efforts throughout the year. 


WALTER SPENCER AND 
COMPANY, LIMITED 


OUTPUT MAINTAINED 





DIVIDEND OF 12} PER CENT. 


The eighth annual general meeting of 
Walter Spencer and Co., Limited, was held, 
on the 29th ultimo, at the Royal Victoria 
Hotel, Sheffield. 


Mr John R. Winskill, the chairman and 
managing director, presided. 


The following is the chairman’s state- 
ment circulated with the report and 
accounts for the year ended September 30, 
1944: 

The output during the year was more 
than maintained, and the gross profit was 
almost identical with that of the previous 
year, with the exception that your directors 
have deemed it advisable to make pro- 
vision for rebate to the Government on 
the sales of certain products during the 
whole of this year and nine months of the 
previous year ; the reduction shown in the 
balance from trading account is approxi- 
mately equivalent to the amount of that 
provision. The negotiations are not yet 
concluded, but in the opinion of the direc- 
tors the provision is ample. 

During the year the: taxation liabilities 
on the accounts to September 30, 1943, 
have been agreed, and the reserve for taxa- 
tion includes the balance of liability to that 
date and provision for liability for income- 
tax and excess profits tax to September 30, 
1944. No credit has been taken in the 
accounts for the post-war credit in respect 
of excess profits tax. 


ALLOCATION OF PROFIT 


Your directors recommend the payment 
of a final dividend of 73 per cent., less 
income-tax at 10s. in the £, making (with 
the interim dividend of 5 per cent. paid, 
less tax at ros. in the £) a gross dividend 
of 12} per cent., less tax at 10s. in the f£. 
After providing £3,750 for the final divi- 
dend and £5,000 to be added to reserve 
(making that account £35,000) and writing 
off £471, the cost during the year of war 
damage insurance of plant and buildings, 
there remains to be carried forward 
£24,497, subject to the further liability to 
income-tax on profits earned to Septem- 
ber 30, 1944, and, due for payment after 
that date. 

Serious consideration is being given to 
the necessity of providing for post-war con- 
ditions, and your directors are satisfied that 
the company is in a position to meet any 
problems that may arise ; there is evidence 
that as soon as the Government give the 
word to “Go ahead” there will be little 
to fear. 

Mr E. Ransom Harrison, FSAA, chair- 
man of the Rover Company, has been in- 
vited to join the board, and I am pleased 
to say that he has accepted ; his appoint- 
ment will come before you for confirmation 
at the annual meeting. 

Your directors are again pleased to place 
on record their sincere appreciation of the 
services and loyal co-operation rendered by 
the staff and employees during the year, 
and they also, on their own behalf and on 
behalf of the shareholders, extend best 
wishes to all employees serving with His 
Majesty’s forces. 


The report and accounts were adopted. 
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AGAR, CROSS AND COMPANY, 
LIMITED 


RESUMPTION OF DIVIDENDS 


MR S. C. SHEPPARD ON THE 
OUTLOOK 


The thirty-eighth ordinary general meet- 
ing of Agar, Cross and Company, Limited, 
was held, on the 28th ultimo, at the Insti- 
tute of Chartered Accountants, Moorgate 
Place, London, E.C. 

Mr S. C. Sheppard (the 
presided. 

The following is the chairman’s state- 
ment circulated with the report and 
accounts : 

The report and accounts for the. year 
ending June 30, 1944, are clearly set out 
and call for little explanation. Your atten- 
tion is drawn to the improved financial 
position of your company. £138,600, the 
balance of the 5} per cent. five-year un- 
secured notes, has been paid off and a satis- 
factory cash balance built up for such times 


chairman) 


‘ as replenishments of imported stocks are 


possible. There are no trade bills under 
discount nor advances from banks. 


THE YEAR'S PROFITS 


The net profits for the year, after allow- 
ing for all known charges and Argentine 
taxation, are slightly less than those of the 
preceding year. You will note that, in addi- 
tion to a substantial provision for Argentine 
income-tax and social law requirements, 
this year’s profits have to bear the estimated 
charge of £77,000 for UK income-tax and 
National Defence contribution, the carry 
forward of previous years’ income-tax losses 
now being exhausted. 

No Excess Profits Tax standard has been 
agreed with the authorities, since profits to 
date do not come up to the estimate of this 
standard. 

Bearing in mind the difficulties with 
which we have to contend, your board con- 
sider the results satisfactory, and at long 
last they are able to recommend the distri- 
bution of a dividend on the ordinary stock. 

During the past year I am able to report 
a further improvement in the sales figure, 
but no doubt a portion of this must be 
attributed to higher prices. Shipments of 
goods from both here and North America 
are increasingly difficult and scarcer than 
ever, but no efforts are being spared in 
making every preparation for the coming 
day when restrictions will be relaxed. 

Considerable progress is being made in 
Argentina in local industrialisation, and it 
is reported that during the past calendar 
year the net value of local industrial pro- 
duction exceeded the net value of farming 
production. How much of this is due to 
war conditions remains to be seen, but it 
is not easy to visualise Argentina’s future 
internal economy being other than pre- 
dominantly agricultural and pastoral, never- 
less, as I mentioned to you last year, we 
are always adjusting our many trading con- 
nections to meet changing conditions. 


THE OUTLOOK 


As to the future I must confess that it 
is harder than ever to forecast. Argentina 
is financially very strong, her exchange is 
stable, local industries are thriving and 
cattle and cereal prices leave a good margin. 
Therefore, were it not for the increasing 
difficulties in importing new machinery and 
plant of all kinds, I would unhesitatingly 
look for a steady improvement in your 
company’s fortunes, but difficulties stand 
in the way and the future is obscure. 
can only hope that the existing troubles 
may fade away, for we are ready, both 
financially and otherwise, to take full 
advantage of all opportunities as they arise. 

Once again I would like to tender the 
thanks of the board to your staff in all 
departments, and to wish success to those 
members who are serving with H.M. 
Forces. 
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LATEST INFORMATION 

The chairman, addressing the meeting, 
said: Gentlemen,—In a cable received a 
few days ago from our Buenos Aires branch 
they report an increase in the sales since 
the commencement of this financial year, 
but add that the earnings are affected by 
the further reductions in imported stocks. 
They likewise state that the cereal harvest- 
ing has commenced in the Northern dis- 
tricts in Argentina where the yields are 
estimated to be somewhat under normal, 
= the Southern districts promise 
well. 

As you will see, the former part of their 
cable message tends to confirm the remarks 
given you in my report, and we can now 
only hope for an early improvement in the 
export licences both from here and the 
USA which Buenos Aires state in their 
above-mentioned cable should have an im- 
mediate beneficial effect. 

With regard to this year’s cereal harvest, 
the prolonged and early droughts are the 
cause of the poorer yields in the Northern 
districts, where the rains came too late to 
have any material effect. In the South, 
however, I am glad to be able to confirm 


the prospects so far are well up to average. - 


The report and accounts were unani- 
mously adopted and a dividend of 5 per 
cent. on the ordinary stock, less tax, was 
approved. 

The retiring directors were re-elected ; 
the auditors were reappointed and the pro- 
ceedings terminated with a vote of thanks 
to the chairman, directors and staff 


MAX STONE, LIMITED 


MR SYDNEY WALTON’S 
STATEMENT 


The ninth annual general meeting of 
Max Stone, Limited, was held, on the 
30th ultimo, at 8, Cleveland Row, St. 
James’s, S.W. Mr. Sydney Walton (the 
chairman) presided. 

The following is the chairman’s state- 
ment which was circulated with the report 
and accounts and was taken as read: 





The profit for the financial year to the 
end of June, 1944, was £54,233 compared 
with £52,215. Contributions and premiums 
under the War Damage Act, 1941, were 
£573. The sum of £2,600 has been pro- 
vided, as in each of the two preceding years, 
in respect of deferred repairs to shops and 
premises, making a total fund of £7,800. 

During the year the company pleaded 
successfully before the Special Com- 
missioners of Income Tax against the basis 
on which liability for excess profits had 
been assessed. The Inland Revenue has 
given notice of appeal against the decision 
of the Commissioners. As a matter of 
prudence a total of £41,500 has been set 
aside to cover excess profits tax for the 
year to June 30, 1944, and income-tax for 
the year to April 5, 1945, on the unrevised 
basis. Unless the decision of the Special 
Commissioners is upset, the provision 
made for taxation from April 1, 1939, to 
June 30, 1944, will prove to be excessive. 

Deducting dividends, less income-tax, for 
the year to June 30, 1944, on the preference 
shares at the rate of 6 per cent., and on 
the ordinary shares at the suggested rate of 
Io per cent., undistributed profits of 
£10,021 remain, out of which the sum of 


£5,000 is appropriated to strengthen 
general reserve. The carry-forward 1s 
£5,021. 


Government orders and controls of every 
kind and degree in time of war add to 
the weight of anxiety and responsibility 
falling upon the board, and in particular 
upon the managing director and his 
executive staff. Vigilance is unceasing in 
the honouring of rules and regulations 
which compass almost every article sold 
in the many branches under the company’s 
care. Difficulties are constant and the 
strain severe, and the results reflect credit 
upon the whole of the staff. The con- 
solidated balance-sheet shows that sub- 
stantial financial reserves have been created 
during the last few years, strenuous as they 
have been. The company is well equipped 
therefore to face the future. 

The report was adopted. 


RECORDS and STATISTICS 
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SECOND INDUSTRIAL 
_ TRUST, LIMITED 


DIVIDEND INCREASED 


The thirty-third ordinary general meeting 
of the Second Industrial Trust, Limited, 
was held, on the 22nd ultimo, in London. 

Mr W. Sandford Poole, the chairman, 
said that the revenue of the year ended 
September 30th last again showed an im- 
provement, gross income being up by 
£2,142. The results enabled them to recom- 
mend an increase in the dividend on the 
ordinary shares from 5} per cent. to 6 per 
cent. and to add £3,044 to the amount 
carried forward. With regard to the figure 
of £1,395,859, at which the investments 
stood in the balance-sheet, shareholders 
would note with satisfaction that the margin 
of appreciation on valuation, based mainly 
on Stock Exchange quotations, was sub- 
stantial, without taking into account the 
reserve and the carry-forward. 

With prospects of an early termination 


_ of the war in Europe, the problems of peace 


began to call insistently for attention. They 
would not await the close of hostilities in 
the Far East. They had escaped the worst 
perils of war by the united purpose of all 
classes with varying interests and outlooks. 
Was it too much to hope that some measure 
of that unity would be preserved in face 
of the difficulties of post-war reconstruc- 
tion? The success of plans for social 
security depended on full employment of 
the people. Capital and labour must seek 
adjustments to avoid slowing down the 
wheels of industry, and sectional interests 
must give place to the general good. Above 
all, we and our allies would require to 
preserve unity of outlook, if we were to 
overcome the results of world-wide disloca- 
tion of trade and finance, which no nation 
could surmount alone. It was comforting 
to note that that seemed to be recognised 
by their good friends on the other side of 
the Atlantic. 

The report and accounts were unani- 
mously adopted. 





h | 


FINANCE AND BANKING 
THE MONEY MARKET.—Credit has been in_ persistent 


demand in the money market this week. The Government has 
been building up funds in preparation for the War Loan dividend 
of £33,000,000 paid on Friday, and the consequent immobilisation 
of funds has been particularly felt owing to the banks’ window 
dressing for their November returns. The banks were called 
upon to pay £100,000,000 against Treasury Deposit Receipts 
this week. This went against effective maturities of slightly 
under £55,000,000, leaving rather more than £45,000,000 of new 
money to be found. The shortage of credit which developed on 
some days was offset by the authorities through indirect open 
market operations consisting of purchases of short-dated bills 
from certain of the clearing banks, thus allowing these institutions 
to increase their purchases of longer-dated paper from the market. 


MONEY RATES, LONDON.—The following rates remained unchanged between 
November 23rd and November 30th :— 


Bank rate, 2% (changed from 3°, October 26, 1939). Discount rates : 
Bills 60 days, 14%; 3 months, 14%; 4 months, 14-14%; 6 months, 
14-14%. Treasury Bills: 2 months, 1-14,% ; 3 months, 1-14,%. Day-to-day 
money, }-1}%. Short Loans, 1-1}°4. Bank deposit rates, $%. Discount deposit 
at call, 4%; at notice, 3%. 


Bank 


Exchange Rates.—The following rates fixed by the Bank of England remained 
ahaa between November 23rd and November 30th. (Figures in brackets are 
par of exchange). 


United States. $ (4-863) 4-02}-03}; mail transfers 4-023-03}. 
$ (4-863) 4-43-47; mail transfers 4-43-47}. Switzerland. 
17-30-40. French Empire. Francs 197-2003. Syria. p. 8-81-85. Sweden. 
Krona (18-159) T.T. 16-85-95. Dutch West Indies. Florin (12-11) 7-58-62. 
Portugal. Escudos (110) 99-80-100-20; mail transfers 99-80-100-30. Panama. 
$4-02-04; mail transfers 4-02-04}. Brazil. 82-8456, (buying); Uruguay. 
7 6597 p. (buying). 


Fixed Rates for Payment at Bank of England for Clearing Offices. 
Pesetas 44-00. Turkey. Piastres 520. Maly. 71-25 lire. 


Market Rates.—The following rates remained unchanged between November 23rd 
and November 30th. 


Piastres (973) 973-§. India. Rupee (18d. per rupee) 17}§-18,4d. 
pakee conse. Francs 1763-3. China. National $3-34. Iran. RI. 128-130. 


4 Canada. 
Francs (25 -22$) 


Spain. 


Special Accounts are in force for Chile, Peru, Bolivia and Paraguay, for whic 


_ no rate of exchange is quoted in London. 


NEW YORK EXCHANGE RATES 















































New York Nov. Nov. Nov. Nov. Nov. Nov. Nov. 
on 22 23 24 25 27 28 29 
Cables :— | Cents | Cents | Cents | Cents | Cents | Cents | Cents 
London ...... | 4023§ | 4023§ 4024§ 4023§ 4023§ 40248 
Montreal. -.... | 89-810 | | 89-810 | 89-810 | 89-750 | 89-560 | 89-625 
Zurichf . ee ssee 23 -50 | 23-50 23-50 23 -50 23 -50 23 -50 
Buenos Aires.. | 24-92* | Market | 24-92* | 24-92* | 24-90* | 24-88* | 24 -88* 
Rio de Janeiro. | 5-19 | closed | 5-19 | 5-19 | 5-19 | 5-19 | 5:19 
Lisbon ....... 4-09 | 4:09 | 4-09 | 4-09 4-09 4-09 
Barcelona... 9-20 | 9-20 | 9-20 | 9-20 | 9-20 | 9-20 
Stockholm .... | 23-85 | | 23-85 | 23-85 | 23-85 | 23 -85 23-85 
* Official Buying Rate 29-78. t Free Rate. § Bid. 


FINANCING EXPENDITURE 


The following table summarises the Exchequer returns to 
date (November 25th), and shows the respective shares of 
revenue and borrowing in meeting expenditure. The items 
shown as net are given after allowing for repayments and 
receipts : 

(£ thousands) 


Total ordinary expenditure... 3,848,455 | Total ordinary revenue ...... 1,734,494 
New sinking funds .......... 9,329 | Loans raised :-— 


Loans repaid :— 3% Def. Bonds (net) ...... 84,962 
3% Conversion Loan 1944.. 313,198 3% Savings Bonds 1960-70. 199,302 
5% Conversion Loan 1944. . 3,950 3% Savings Bonds 1965-75. 74,375 
23° Nat. Def. Bds. 1944... 19,983 24% Nat. War Bds. 1952-54 460,435 
Other debt, external (net). . 10,344 1? Exchequer Bonds 1950 8,300 

Increase in balances ......... 433 Nat. Sav. Certs. (net)...... 163,600 

Tax Reserve Certs. (net)... 155,403 
Other debt,*internal (net). . 6,170 
3% Term. Annuities (net).. 232,622 
Floating debt (net) :-— 
Treasury Bills .......... 626,824 
Public Dept. Adv........ 119,335 
Bank of Eng. Adv. ...... 27,500 
Treasury Deposits....... 311,000 
Miscellaneous receipts. ....... 770 
£4,205,692 £4,205,69 


(Continued on page 758) 
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THE ECONOMIST, December 2, 1944 


GOVERNMENT RETURNS 


Fer the week ended Nov. 25, 1944, total 
ordinary revenue was £46,570,000, against 
ordinary expenditure of £108,304,000 and 
issues to sinking funds of £370,000. 
Thus, including sinking fund allocations 
£9,329,408, the deficit accrued since April 
Ist is £2,123,291,000 against £2,099,454,000 
for the corresponding period a year ago. 


ORDINARY AND SELF-BALANCIN G 
REVENUE AND EXPENDITURE 


Receipts into the 








Exchequer 
(£ thousands) 
Esti- ; : 
Revenue mate, —- i Week | Week 
944-45 t as ended | ended 
Nov. | Nov. 
Nov, Nov. 27 25 
27 25, ’ : 
1943 | 1944 1943 | 1944 
ORDINARY 
REVENUE 





Income Tax... ./1300000) 447,488) 518,499) 13,937) 13,684 


Surda®....000 80,000} 17,191) 14,863} 530) 610 
Estate, etc., 

Duties....... 100,000} 64,339) 69,446) 2,478) 2,010 
Stamps....... «| 19,000; 12,120) 9,266) 1,140) 1,350 
Tele 26000 7 500,000! 20,803) 21,880; 560) 495 
Es 66:00) ’ 324,394) 328,603) 8,759) 9,840 
Other Inld. Rev.} 1,000 8 146)... 16 

















Total Inld. Rev./2000000| 886,573) 962,703) 27,404] 28,005 


564,900, 355,277| 378,070) 9,752) 10,387 
472,900) 322,154) 323,800 19,354) 6,600 

















Customs....... 
BROS. .0ccccce 

















Total Customs & 




















Excise....... 1037800} 677,431) 701,870) 29,106) 16,987 
Motor Duties...} 27,000} 5,128} 5,433) 
P.O. (Net Re- 

ceipts)....... aa aa cae ane 
WirelessLicences} 4,850} 2,690) 2,240) 500) 
Crown Lands... 800 710 650 60) 
Receipts from 

Sundry Loans| 7,350! 4,410) 3,413 


Miscell. Receipts} 24,000} 50,968| 58,185] 1,759| 1,578 


Total Ord. Rev.|3101800,1627910 1734494 58,828) 46,570 
































Sr_F-BALANCING 


P.O. & Brdcastg.| 112,370) 72,600} 76,650) 2,000) 2,100 


Total....... eee enero 60,828) 48,670 























Issues out of the 
Exchequer to meet 
ayments 
(£ thousands) 
Expendi i, | anh | dee | 
xpenditure | mate, pril | Apri Week | Week 
1944-45 1 1 ended , ended 

















to to 7 
Nov. | Nov. — P _ ‘ 
27, | 125, | 1943 | 1944 
1943 | 1944 

ORDINARY 

EXPENDITURE 

Int. & Man. of 

Nat. Debt . . .| 420,000) 244,785) 269,884 776] 2,998 

Payments to N. 

Treland...... 9,000} 4,672) 5,376! 332) 356 

OtherCons. Fund 

Services ..... 7,000) 3,770) 3,853 

Oe, 279,112; 1,107} 3,354 


Supply Services .|5501399|3465091|3569343, 99,817/104950 


sicuameneamalaeica 108304 

















ois 253,227 

















StLr-BALANCING 
P.O. & Brdcastg.| 112,370! 72,600} 76,650) 2,000] 2,100 


PN sae se 6049769) 3790918) 3925105) 102925)110404 




















A change has been made in the method of showing 
an excess of Post Office Expenditure over the Post Office 

evenue. Such excess is now included as ordinary 
expenditure (under ‘Total Supply Services”) instead of 

ing shown, as up to July 24, 1943, inclusive, as a 
deduction from ordinary revenue. 


After increasing Exchequer balances by 
£295,319 to £2,925,654, the other operations 
for the week (no longer shown separately) 


raised the gross National Debt by 
£63,783,847 to £21,718 million. 
NET ISSUES (f£ thousands) 
re 1,130 
ons conpanacndinwesossions 250 
Overseas Trade Guarantees...........0000000. 4 
1,584 


MONTH'S CHANGES IN DEBT 








(£ thousands) 
Ner Issugs Net REPAYMENTS 
Treasury Bills .... 25,650|5% Conv. Loan 
Nat. Sav. Certs.... 10,150 BI ior a ternansteres 100 
3% Def. Bonds... 6,812 | 24% Nat. Def. Bds. 
24% Nat. War Bds. DOM ccws vices 
1952-54........ 121,362 | 3% Terminable An- 
% Savings Bonds PRINS 6.5.0 6:00: 1,458 
B9GS-75 . occ cce 21,450 | “‘ Other Debt,” Ex- 
13% Exchequer WOMB eo wcrnd co's 2,065 
Bonds 1950..... 8,300 | Treasury Deposits. 4,500 
“Other Debt,” In- 
ae 1,604 
Ways and Means 
Advances ...... 43,575 
Tax Reserve Certs. 22,126 
261,029 8,148 
FLOATING DEBT 
( millions) 
Ways and 
ae Means Trea- 
Advances | sury | Total 
De- | Float- 
Date Sade posits ring 
; fe 
7 Tap Public | of Banks 


Depts. | Eng- 
land 








1943 | 





~~ oo +0) 1868 -9 | 3636 | 27-0 | 1291-0) 4760-5 
Aug. 26 1430-0) 2199-0; 390:9| ... | 1478-5] 5498-4 
Sept. 2 |1430-0 Not available 

” 9 {1430 -0 ” 

» 16 {1430-0 a 

» 23 11430 -0 dare as 

» 30 36/95-3 | 449-8 | 21-0 | 1582-0] 5748-1 
Oct. 7 |1430-0 Not available 

» 14 |1430-0 cae ae 

» 21 {1440-0 ia ge 

» 28 {1450 -0| 2300-0 | 497-0 | 0-8 | 1705-0) 5952-8 
Nov. 4 {1460-0 Not available 

» 11 {1470-0 ioe Se 

» 18 {1470-0 a ie 

» 25 [1470 -0/ 2305 +5 | 513 +8 | 27-5 | 1700-5) 6017-3 





TREASURY BILLS 




















(£ millions) 
Per 
Amount Average | Cent. 
Date of Rate |Allotted 

Tender a of Allot- = 
pplie ment »Min. 

Offered for |Allotted Rate 

of 
40 
1943 s. 4d. 
~~ ” 90-0 | 197-1} 90:0} 20 2-93 30 
| 

Aug. 25 | 110-0 | 202-9] 110-0 | 20 2-84 34 
Sept. 1 | 110-0 | 222-5 | 110-0] 20 2-45 30 
» 8 | 110-0 | 217-7| 110-0 | 20 2-81 35 

» 15 | 110-0 | 220-4; 110-0 | 20 2-47 31 

» 22 | 110-0 | 207-2 | 110-0} 19 11-60 54 
» 29 | 110-0 | 228-3 | 110-0} 19 11-70 25 
Oct. 6 | 110 0 | 227-1} 110-0 | 20 0-27 31 
» 13 | 120-0] 227-0] 120-0} 20 0-30 35 
» 20 | 120-0 | 227-5 | 120-0] 20 0-16 34 
» 27 | 120-0} 223-3! 120-0} 20 0-69 37 
Nov. 3 | 120-0] 211-3 | 120-0 | 20 0-62 41 
» 10 | 110-0 | 206-1 / 110-0 | 20 0-43 35 
» 17 | 110-0 | 209-7 | 110-0} 20 0-43 36 
» 24 | 110-0] 217-5 | 110-0} 20 1-83 30 





On November 24, applications at £99 15s. Od. for bills 
to be paid for on Thursday, Friday and Saturday of the 
following week were accepted as to about 30 per cent. of 
the amount applied for, and applications at higher prices 
in full. Applications at £99 14s. 11d. for bills to be paid 
for on Monday and Tuesday, and at £99 15s. 0d. for bills 
to be paid for on Wednesday, were accepted in full. 
£110 millions of Treasury Bills are being offered on 
December 1. For the week ended December 2, the banks 
will be asked for Treasury deposits to the maximum 
amount of £100 millions. 


NATIONAL SAVINGS 
CERTIFICATES AND 3% AND 13% 
BOND SUBSCRIPTION 


(£ thousands) _ 














13% 
3% 3% | o 
Week ° f Exchequer 
ended | NSC. | Defence | Savings | "Bonds 
(1950) 
Sept. 19 4,552 1,442 5,621 oa 
» 26 4,713 1,444 4,214 ies 
Oct. 3 4,108 1,511 4,977 eas 
» 10 4,030 1,753 7,667 
» it 4,356 1,768 | 7,144 
— 4,377 1,812 3,449 
» 3l| 4,445 1,745 5,037 a 
Nov. 7 4,624 * 2,258 6,683 436 
» 14 4,048 1,973 4,511 4,140 
» a 5,028 1,851 3,882 1,872 
» 28 aes one 4,759 3,832 
Totals | 
to date |1,266,140* | 768,478* anne 10,279t 
* 261 weeks. + 204 weeks. t 4 weeks. 


§ Including all Series. 

Interest free loans received by the Treasury up to 
Nov. 28th amounted to a total value of £69,517,163. 
Up to Nov’ 25th principal of Savings Certificates to the 
amount of £191,770,000 has been repaid. 

The issue of 2% War Bonds (1952-54) closed on 
Nov. 6th has so far raised £809,643,172, bringing the 
total raised in all issues of War Bonds to £2,984,162,292. 


ev 757 
NOVEMBER 29, 1944 
ISSUE DEPARTMENT 
£ 
Notes Issued : Govt. Debt... 11,015,100 
In Circln. . . .1189,524,756 | Other Govt. 
In Bankg. De- Securities ...1188,142,300 
partment.... 10,716,962 | Other Secs.... 830,980 
Silver Coin ... 11,620 
Amt. of Fid. 
NGS -Sieic sc: 1200,000,000 
Gold Coin and 
Bullion (at 
168s. per oz. 
RAGE coscaccice 241,718 
1200,241,718 1200,241,718 


BANKING DEPARTMENT 


£ £ 
Props.’ Capital 14,553,000 | Govt. Secs. ... 248,407,764 


IR So, sccm soe 3,207,539 _ Other Secs. : 

Public Deps.*. 11,574,155 | Discounts & 
—— Advances... 5,091,934 
Other Deps. : Securities.... 25,087,875 
Bankers..... 206,961,471 ae 
Other Accts... 55,302,256 30,179,809 
——_—_——— ] Notes........ 10,716,962 

262,263,727 | Gold & Silver 
Cn eres 2,293,886 
291,598,421 291,598,421 


* Including Exchequer, Savings Banks, Commis- 
sioners of National Debt and Dividend Accounts. 


COMPARATIVE ANALYSIS 
(£ millions) 
| 


























1943 1944 
Dec. | Nov. | Nov. | Nov. 
1 15 22 29 
Issue Dept. : | | 
Notes in circulation..... }1030 +8. 1177 -3,1180 -4/1189 -5 
Notes in banking depart- | 

URES oc cascsau ecu 19-4, 22-9) 19-8) 10-7 
Government debt and! 

SOCUUNIESY oo ssciscsi5s 1049 -3)1199 -2/1199 -3)1199 -2 
Other securities........ 0:7 0-8) 0-7 0:8 
Sige Cain « 3 ceniee ccs 0:0} 0-0) 0-0) 0-0 
Gold, valued at s. per; 0-2) 0-2} 0-2) 0-2 

HMO eaeiceseuewus 168 -00|168 -00|168 -00|168 -00 

Deposits : 
POGUE ooaccncacsecusss 12-9) 6-0) 7-7} 11-6 
NIE ew a8 sole a ercca 168 -0) 186-1) 192-2) 207-0 
Otietsacinccccicc ce gace | 57-6] 54-4) 54-6 55-3 
GME lagu dace ce cuccaisis | 238-5| 246 -5| 254-5) 273-9 
Banking Dept. Secs. : | 
GOVEFIENE:. 6 6: 6.0.6:0. 6:05 | 204-3) 217-9) 229-9) 248-4 
Discounts, etc.........+ 6:1) 7:0) 56) 5-1 
CHR diicivecsveseas 34-9) 14-1| 14-6) 25-1 
WOME ex osecitas casiecas 235-3) 239-0) 250-2) 278- 
Banking depart. res. ..... 21-0} 25-2) 22-1) 13-0 
% % % % 
* Promcetion « cccs'c 0c 8-8} 10-2 6} 4-7 
* Government debt is £11,015,100; capital 


£14,553,000. Fiduciary issue raised from £1,150 million 
to £1,200 million on August 2, 1944. 


PROVINCIAL BANK CGLEARINGS 
£ thousands 














Week Aggregate 
Ended from Jan. 1 to 
Nov. Nov. Nov. Nov. 
27, 25, 21, 25, 

1943 1944 1943 1944 

Working days :— 6 6 281 280 
Birmingham..... 1,445 1,593 | 101,065 | 81,269 
Bradford... .0c¢: 2,223 1,506 | 88,711 | 84,036 
GIBCO ot eis:.siers: aac 557 618 | 30,516 | 30,815 
Pec cccawcces 445 494 | 27,006 | 27,518 
RMN ss sccwaeas 1,421 791 | 52,643 | 53,594 
Leconte: «¢<<ice's 607 797 | 38,131 | 37,740 
Liverpool ....... 4,304 5,199 | 214,732 | 240,445 
Manchester...... 3,379 2,730 | 402,457 | 154,380 
Newcastle....... 1,414 1,788 ; .72,818 | 80,387 
Nottingham..... 298 370 | 20,741 | 18,983 
SHOUOME 5 <.6.606:0: 717 580 | 43,160 | 42,724 
Southampton.... 96 199 6,115 7,510 
12 Towns:...<.:. 16,966 | 16,665 |1098095 | 859,401 
1301) ere 7,608 7,849 | 336,356 | 350,462 


* Nov. 20, 1943, and Nov. 18, 1944. 


GOLD AND SILVER> 


The Bank of England’s official buying price for gold 
remained at 168s. Od. per fine ounce throughout the 
week. In the London silver market prices per standard 
ounce have been 23$d. for cash and for two months. 
The New York market price of fine silver remained 
at 443 cents per ounce throughout the week. Bombay 
bullion prices were as follows :— Sit 

ilver 


r r 
Fine Tola 100 Flne Tolas 


Rs. a. s. a. 
65 4 121 O 
65 8 123 4 

No trading 
Market closed 
64 13 124 «6 
64 «(OO 123 12 
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OVERSE AS BANK AUSTRALIAN COMMONWEALTH SOUTH AFRICAN RESERVE BANK 
~ : BANK—Million £A’s Million — 
RETURNS Ort J Ost Oct OFF OL OFT OR. 
RAL RESERVE ASSETS 1943 1944 1944 1944 Asenss aes 6, 1944 1944 
U.S. FEDE Gold and English ster...... 40 -23) 50°54) 50-54) 50-54 08 esta en tation 80 -45| 96-101 96-611 96-69 
, Other coin, bullion, etc.....| 10-86] 18-20] 18-61] 18-95 | ajc coin ane aullion..--. 1324 16.00] 19.151 19.04 
Miton S's Call money, London ...... 50-18}296-21'131 -251125-23 | Bills dlecounted. ----».-| 3 oy noel Onc] O00 
12 U.S.F.R. Banks Nov. | Nov. | Nov. | Nov. Secrts. and Treas. bills... . |223 -66/262 -03)242 -02/233 -53 . S onmmamene 7 
RESOURCES 26, | 9, | 16, > | er and advances. . 19-10) 21-02} 18-89, 19°14 | Notes in circulation. ...... 45 -86| 55-14| 53-75] 53-45 
IAB 
aon ey - oe 18,016 17,980 17,963 | Notes issued.........++.. 155 -26|198 -49|198 -99]199-49 | Deposits : Bankers. Re Ke Re. Re 
Total reserves ...........| 20,225] 18,799} 18, 782 18, "768 | Deposits, ete. .-...+0+2+02 168 -34|225 -40]200 -09]193 -35 Others»... 886) 8-30), 6.63) 6.2 
h reserves ....... 310 235 42 EES, 45 -79 +29 . +49 
Total US. Govt, secs. ..,| 10,364] 17,957] 17,941 us all CENTRAL BANK OF Sonu Reserve ratio Zol46 “270146 “AZ0IK6 “4% 
Total loans and secs. ..... 10,423} 18,367) 18,306 n Turkish pounds 
Total resources .......... 32°439| 38966] 39,6431 39,764 | ____ Millio i anecenns BANK OF CANADA 
LIABILITIES : ’ 
Re aaa indi. «s.<+s: 16,131| 21,015} 21,104] 21,255 Sept. Ame. 4 Out. . Million Can. $’s s 
Excess mr. ban3 res. ..... 1,040 900; 1,100) 1, "100 , , 19 ’ 1934 ae Oct. Oct. Oct. | Oct. 
Mr. bank res. dep...-.... .| 12,402] 14,159| 14,557] 14,719 ASSETS _| 1943 | 1944 | 1944 1944. a : oa ke 
Govt. deposits .... Coe oo oe ke ER eer 201-7| 275-9] 275-9 Pare Se ee 
Total deposits .. . -| 14,620} 16,113) 16,165) 16, 537 Clearing and other exch. ..| 69-6} 67-7] 67-6) 62 ‘5 ay " v - 
Total liabilities . >a 32, 439] 38,966] 39,643! 39,764 Treasury bonds.......... 131-9} 128-5) 128-5) 128-5 oo? 46-21 48-64 48-64l 56-27 
Reserve ratio . ]658%}506%|60-4%|49°7% } Commercial bills ......... a ee Sa a | Seniin.........-. 1189-7 |1458 -65|1458 -27/1462 -30 
Bamn ave Tasast ad Advances 2... cece ee | 255-3] 245-8] 247-0] 255-3 i | ns lenel eneie-e 
Monetary gold stock...... 22,081 ae ie 20,694) 20,693 LIABILITIES Deposits : Dom. Govt.| 64-0 | 24-231 35-89) 31-48 
Teor ancora) "0) HN 4AR0 | note itn | 6 9556 9529 26:3 | Cle nnks os! sb | bse] on 
IEPOSITS .. 2. cere eee reeee 
Money pe sane ecccee 19,726) 24,674| 24,717 24,881 tnoies and other exch. . 35 9 29-6) 28-2) 27-6 + Gold and foreign exchange transferred to Foreign 


2,774 2, 627| 2,457| 2,590 


Treasury cash and dep. ... 


(Continued from page 756) 
INVESTMENT 


Stock Exchange: London 


‘* FINANCIAL NEws’”’ INDICES 




















Total fii Security Indices Yield 
Bargains ‘ = : 
1944 in SE Day 
o." 1943 30 Ord. | 20Fixed | Old Ord. 
ast shares* Int.t Consols Shares 
% % 

Nov. 23... 5,732 4,291 112-1 136 -6 3-09 3:71 
ses 5,615 3,911 112-1 136 -7 3-08 3:71 
— 6,982 5,118 112-0 136-7 3-08 3°72 
i 5,724 4,496 111-9 136 -8 3°07 3°72 
eS ee 5,996 4,024 111-9 137 -0 3°06 3°72 


* July 1, 1935=100. t+ 1928=100. 30 Ordinary shares, 1944: highest, 116-9 
(Aug. 9) ; lowest, 103-0 (Feb. 28). 20 Fixed Int., 1944: highest, 138 -4 (Feb. 23) ; 
lowest, 134-0 (Jan. 3). 








New York 
(WEEKLY AVERAGES) (1935-36=100) 
1944 | ; 
= " | a. _- 
a High h , ’ > 
| — July 1944 1944 1944 
15 12 














37 Industrials ........ 95-1 (a)} 108-4 105-4 103-6 104-6 

TR BRNIES 5 oc osccccnsee 88-9 (a); 106-8 104-9 103-8 105 -4 

40 Utilities........... 85-0 93-5 (c)} 92-5 91-4 91-7 

419 Stocks........... 93-6 (a)} 105-7 103-4 101-8 102-7 

Av. yield %t......... 4-84 (b)} 4-43 4-62 4°79 4-73 
+t Common Stocks. (a) Feb. 9. (b) May 3. (c) October 18. 


STANDARD STATIsTICS INDICES 
DaILy AVERAGE OF 50 Common Stocks 





1944 Average | Transactions 1944 Average } Transactions 
Nov. 16... 125 -0 847,000 Nov. 20... 125-3 692,000 
=o Eoeee 124-9 706,000 oe 126-1 864,000 
op Re ow 125-1 362,000* — 126 -2 767,000 








1944: High, 131-8 (July 14). Low, 113-8 (Feb. 8.) ®Two-hour session. 


Capital Issues 


Week ending Nominal Con- New 
December 2, 1944 — versions Money 
To Shareholders only ................05- 6,250 108,000 
By Stock Exchange Introduction......... 400,000 413,125 


Particulars of Government issues appear on page 757. 


Including Excluding 
Yeart Conversions Conversions 
BN he 655 66k 555566005556h05n5 5 sbuSs5a5b0006 1,413,318,180 1,394,656,730 
SEEULESELE E25 455450454660404n650bbh6008%000% 1,544,435,071 1,519,684,782 
Destination* Nature of Borrowing* 
Brit. Emp. Foreign 
Yeart U.K. ex. U.K. Countries Deb. Pref. Ord. 


£ £ 
254,934 1,386,648,480 3, ost, 414 4, oof, 836 
638,677 1 507, 900, 717 2,127,701 9,656, 364 


£ £ 
1944.... 1,391,644,815 2,756,981 
1943... . 1,516,377,678 2,668,427 


° Saintes excluded. ft Includes Government issues to Nov. 22, 1944, only. 
Above figures include all new capital in which permission to deal has been granted. 





Exchange Control Board against securities. 





FIXED INTEREST AND EQUITY PRICES. 
CONSOL 2}% AND EQUITY 


Financial News Indices of 20 fixed-interest securities and 
30 ordinary shares (July 1, 1935=100) with corrected yield 


on the latter and return on Old Consols 
(Logarithmic Scale) 


- 
Se ed 


9 


oo the i 
so A 
| 

so EEE a 
ee 

410} Fj 

420 -— 





INDUSTRY AND TRADE 


Jute Mill Conditions.—An informal technical committee, con- 
sisting of representatives of employers, employees and factory 
inspectors, has been appointed, with the consent of the Minister 
of Labour, to consider practical methods of improving condi- 
tions of work in the jute industry. Its terms of reference cover 
methods of implementing certain requirements of the Factory 
Acts, 1937. Atmospheric conditions, cleanliness, exhaust venti- 
lation, fencing and spacing of machinery, and the establishment 
of medical and welfare services, will be considered. The com- 
mittee, under the chairmanship of Mr F. W. Hunt, has begun 
its meetings. 


The “Economist” Sensitive Index.—There was no change 
in the index during the week ended November 22nd. The com- 
plete index (1935 = 100) was 158.63; crops 135.6; and raw 
materials 185.5. 


‘“*THE ECONOMIST" INDEX OF WHOLESALE PRICES 
(1927 = 100) 





Mar. Aug. Nov. Nov. Nov. 
31, 30, 23, 8, 22, 
1937¢ 1939 1943 1944 1944 











Cereals and Meat .......... | 93-0 | 66-9 | 107-6 | 106-8 | 106-6 
Other Foods ..............] 70-4 | 61-2 | 107-3 | 107-3 | 107-3 
Textiles ........ eee St 14-2 | 54 91-7 | 103-5 | 103-7 
Mab. ................. 113-2 | 95-4 | 135-9 | 145-5 | 145-5 
Miscellancous.............. 87-0 | 77-6 | 127-2 | 128-9 | 128-9 
Complete Index............ 87-2 | 70-3 | 113-8 | 817-9 | 117-9 
_ oe] we i lee | wee | ee 

SDB «000000000000: 119-9 | 908 | 156-9 | 162-2 | 1629 

seal Snail 


* Highest level reached during 1932-37 recovery. 





B.A. a 
B.A. G 
B.A. V 
Canadi 

Do. 


Do 
Centra 
U. Rly 
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NK THE ECONOMIST, December 2, 1944 
«= | LONDON ACTIVE SECURITY PRICES AND YIELDS 
20, 
ae Allowance is made for net interest accrued, and for redemption for fixed interest stocks and for changes in interim dividends for ordinary stocks. 
19 -04 Prices Prices, | Price, | Price, | Yield, Prices, || Last two | Price, | Price, | Yield, 
‘ . Year 1944 E Vv. Vv. Vv. Year 1944 | so : ig 
"o Year 1943 || yan. to Nov. 23 Name of Security a oy = Jan.1 to Nov. 28 || Dividends | Name of Security — = re 
53°45 High | Low High | Low | 1944 1944 1944 High | Low | (a) (d) {e) I} || 1944 1944 
4-72 ] British Funds ,£ 8. a. % % | lron, Coal and Steel E & « 
43 +31 83t | 78} 82 7844 ||\Consols 2% 82 |3 1 0 || 55/6 | 48/6 b| 4 a|\Babcock & Wilcox £1.. | 53/- | 53/- |4 3 
6 -92 1094 111 108% (||Consols 4% (after 1957). 1114 | 3.12 Of}! 57/108) 47/74 || a} lig b| 'Bolsover Colliery Ord. £1) 51/6 51/6 | 516 
6 4% 100} 10043 | 100$ ||\Conv. 2% 1943- 100$xd 119 10}/! 31/3 | 24/6 +3$@ | Brown (John) Ord. 10/-.|! 28/9 28/9 13 9 
1004 |} 102 Ols |\Conv. 2% 1944-49 102 2 9 Ot})10 30/6 15 b\\Cory (Wm.) £1 98/- 98/- 141 9 
102 102% ||Conv. 3% 1948-53 1033 | 2 25/43 8 ¢'|Dorman Long Ord. £1...|| 27/6 27/6 |516 Oo 
105§ | 103% |/Conv. 3$% (after 1961).. 105} | 3 33/3 4 a|\Guest Keen &c. Ord. £1.|} 39/6 39/6 |}5 09 
100; | 100} ||/Exch. Bds. 12% 1950...||- 100} | 1 15_ 6 ||/Hadfields Ord. 10/- 32/- 32/9 |617 9 
b 98: | 96 ||Funding 24% 1956-61... 98 | 2 $446 ||Staveley Coal Ord. £1...|| 52/6 | 52/6 | 213 3+ 
Oct. 100 punting 23% 1952-57... 101 2 124 ¢ Stewarts and Lloyds £1. .|| 56/3 56/- 14 9 3 
18, 99% |'Funding 3% 1959-69.... 1004 | 2 4 a'|Swan, Hunter Ord. £1...!'| 43/3 44/3 |5 8 6 
1944 112 ~=‘||Funding 4% 1960-90.... 1134 | 2 124 ¢ \||Thomas (Richard) Ord. 6/8, 14/- 13/9 |6 0 0 
a 100% ||Nat. Def. 3% 1954-58... 2 54 6 || United Steel Ord. {1....'| 26/6 | 26/6 |6 0 0 
56-17 101} ||War Bonds 2$% 1945-47 | 2 4a | Vickers Ord. 10/- 18/6 18/6 |5 8 0 
62 +30 100% |/War Bonds 24% 1949-51 2 Textiles 
100 War Bonds 24% 1952-54/| 100% | 2 Bleachers Association £1.|| 12/6 12/6 Nil 
02-78 973 ||Savings Bds. 3% 1955-65| 101 |2 [Bradford Dyers Ord. £1.|| 24/6 | 24/- 13 7 6 
31-48 994 ||Savings Bds. 39% 1960 10) 100} | 2 [British Celanese Ord. 10/-|| 30/9 31/6 
29 +23 100 —_||Savings Bds. 3% 1965-75, 100} | 2 ‘Coats, J. & P. Ord. £1...!| 50/6xd) 50/- | 3 0 
alia 11} ||Victory Bonds 4% | 1134 | 2 \Courtaulds Ord. £ 56/- | 55/6 |24¢ 6 
1003 |!War Loan 3% 1955-59.. 102 2 Fine Cotton Spinners £1./| 25/6 fF (3 9 
1023 \War Loan 34% aft. 1952. 1044 | 3 |'Hoyle (Joshua) 2/- 4/4 4/4 13 3 
— 93% |;Local Loans 3% 944 13 Lancs. Cotton Corp. £1..!| 39/- 38/3 | 3 6 
Dom. & Col. Se | Patons & Baldwins £1...|| 81/3 81/3 | 4 6 
101} = |/Australia 5% 1945-75. . 103 4 Electrical Manufactg. | 
102§ ||New Zealand 5% 1946.. 1044 | 3 Callenders Cable, &c. £1.|/111/10$) 111/3 | 3 9 
110 ||Nigeria 5% 1950-60 lll 3 \\Crompton Park. ‘A’ 5/-. .|! 33/6 33/6 | 3 9 
and Corporation Stocks General Electric Ord. £1.|' 95/- 97/- | 3 0 
ield 104% ||Birmingham 5% 1946-56! 105 2 Gas and Electricity 
f 93 IL.C.C. 3% 94 3 a \||County of London £1...)| 43/- 43/- 3 0 
99 _||Liverpool 3% 1954-64. . 100 +} 3 $d Gas Light & Coke Ord. iil 23/- 4 0 
104 Middlesex 33% 1957-62. i 105 3 4b |\North-East Electric £1..|| 34/6 4 0 
Foreign Governments, 45 \\Scottish Power Ord. £1. .|| 40/6 4 0 
i jArgentine 33% Bds. 1972| 914 4 Motor and Aircraft 
'Brazil 5% Funding 1914. 70k | 4 10 ¢ Austin ‘A’ Ord. 5/- 30/3 1 0 
\Chile 6% (1929) 245 6 Tk c Birmingham S.A. {1....]| 26/- 6 0 
Chinese 5% 1913 51 6 6 || Bristol Aeroplane -* «|| 14/3xd) 6 0 
Portuguese 3% 91} 6 ¢ Ford Motors Ord. £1.. 37/6 3 7 
634 |Spanish 4% 71k 19/44 173 5 || Hawker Siddeley Ge... es “|| 18/6 8 0 
- 85/6 24a ‘Lucas (Joseph) Ord. ao 83/3 3 3 
Year 1944 Last two Price, 1/- t74 b \Morris Motors 5/- Ord. ..|| 45/6 45/6 | 1 6 
oo Dividends Name of Securit Nov. Nov. |/112/6 20 ¢ Rolls-Royce Ord. £1 ....|| 110/- | 110/- | 3 6 
Jan.lto Nov. 28 || - 28, . 7 Shipping 
High | Low (a)_ (6) (¢) 1944 | 1944 High | Low |} (a) (6) () Il S944 | 1944 1944 | 25/- c Cunard Ord. £1 21/9 | 21/9 | 5 0 
—— ee tt ae | ee ii iT  y  ° |e a | Railways | £ os. d. |} 27/7 c '|Furness, Withy Ord. £1. .|| 24/6 24/6 | 4 0 
47 34 Nil Nil ||Antofagasta 5% C.Stk.Pf.|) 43 41} Nil 43/6 a P. & O. Def. £ 39/6 41/3 | 3 6 
Nile} Nile 13 i” Nil 26/3 c |Royal Mail Lines Ord. ii 24/- 24/6 | 4 0 
t2c 2c |\San Paulo Ord. Stk. 54 314 1] 26/6 c Union Castle Ord. £1....|} 23/6 23/6 | 4 0 
7. Nil |/U. Havana5%Cum.Pf.Stk 8} Nil Tea and Rubber 
2 a||Can. Pacific Com. $25...}) $14} 3 9 > ||Anglo-Dutch of Java £1.|| 19/9 19/9 
2 b 2a \|Great Western Ord. Stk.. 594 7 7 || 41/- Jokai (Assam) Tea £1... 40/6 
24a 23 b \|G. W. 5% Cons. Pref. Stk.|/ 1194 4 8 3/1t London Asiatic Rbr. 2/-. 
26 2 a\L.N.E.R. 4% Ist Pref.. 61 6 0 || 27/3 ||Rubber Pitns. Trust £1.. 
24 c ve c |L.M.S. Ord. Stock 31} 7 3 || 38/9 United Sua Betong f1... 
L.M.S. 4% Pref. 1923.. 60 6 0 Oil 
ine London ‘Transport eS Stk. 68 4 2 ||125/7} |108/9 Anglo-Iranian Ord. {1 .. 111/104) 3 9 
lic 2 c¢/||Southern Def. Stock . 25% 7 10 | 90/114) 76/104 ||Burmah Oil Ord. £1 86/3 | 2 0 
236 24a Southern 5% Pref. Ord. . 763 6 10 | onet 71/103 Shell Transport Ord. £1.. 83/9 1 ot 
Banks and ee _— 80/- Trinidad Leaseholds {1.. 94/44 | 3 0 
6 Tha |Alexanders £2, £1 pd. . 85/- 4 3 Miscellaneous 
3465 2ha Bank of Australasia _.. 7% 4 0 |} 22/- | 14/9 a Assoc. Brit. Picture 5/-. . 21/6 | 4 0 
6 a 6 6||/Bank of England Stock. .|} 3824 3 9 | 70/6 | 59/- c i Assoc. P. Cement Ord. £1 60/- | 3 9 
Tec} (g) \Bank of Montreal $10.. 4h 3 Oh|| 71/9 | 56/10}: ¢| 10 c||Barker (John) Ord. £1... 68/9 | 2 0 
6¢ 6 c|'Bank of New S.Wales £20 4 On|, 60/6 41/14 ¢} 30 c¢|/Boots Pure Drug Ord. 5/- 56/3 2 3 
4b 3 a||Bank of New Zealand £1) 3 Oh'| 52/3 | 46/3 b 3 a ||British Aluminium £1... 46/3 | 4 0 
76 7 a| Barclays Bank ‘B’ £1 . 3 g ||129/4 |105/- T10 c c ||Brit.-Amer. Tobacco {1 .|| 120/- | 118/9 1 or 
346}. 3 aj\Barclays (D.C.&O.) ‘A’ fl 2 9 || 90/9 | 79/- 8 b 3 . ||British Oxygen Ord. £1 .)| 89/- 89/- | 3 0 
246 2ha| \|Chartered of India £5. 2 0 4c Cable & Wir. Hdg. Stk. ..|| 82% 83 4 5 
6 6b 6 a|\Lloyds ‘A’ £5, £1 paid.. 3 6 1746} 12}a'||\Carreras ‘A’ Ord. £1 ....|| 157/6 | 157/6 | 3 0 
7k b 73a ||Martins Bank £1 3 9 8 ¢ 8 c¢|\Dunlop Rubber Ord. fl «|| 47/- 46/9 | 3 0 
8 b 8 a [Midland £1, fully paid. . 3 0 8c 8 c\\Elec. & Mus. Ind. 10/- ..|} 35/9 36/6 2 0 
D 5 b 5 a||Nat. Dis. £24, fully paid 3 0 6 ¢ 6 c|\Gaumont British —... 20/9 22/3 2 0 
74 b Tha Nat. Prov. £5, £1 paid. . 3 6 12$a@! 1246 |\Gestetner (D.) 5/- 38/9 38/9 | 3 0 
8ia 8$ 5 ||Royal Bank of Scotland 3 0 23a 74 © \|Harrisons & Cros. Def. £1]) 92/6 92/6 12 9 
5 a 9 b||Stan.ofS.Africa £20, £5pd. 3 6 5 b 3 a||Imperial Chemical Ord. {1)| 39/6 39/6 14 9 
6306 3% ||Union Discount £1 3 9 +10 6} +74a|\Imperial Tobacco Ord. {1 84 8 | 2 Ot 
9b 9 a||Westminster £4, £1 paid.|| 93/6 3 0 $2-00 c |$2-00 c ||International Nickel n.p.|| $39 $383 15 ¥ 
Insurance S ¢ 5 c||Lever & Unilever Ord. £1 45/9 45/9 | 2 9 
50 6] 40 a/jAlliance £1, fully paid...|/ 27%xd| 28 3 3 10 ¢, 10 c¢’'|London Brick Ord. £1...|| 62/6 62/6 | 3 9 
» con- 6/-b| 4/6a/)Atlas £5,£1} paid 144 144 13 0 20 b| 15 a|!Marks & Spencer ‘A’ -. 67/6xd| 66/6 | 2 6 
actory 1746} 15 a@ Commercial Union £1... 93 9% | 3 9 Tga| 1246 /|Murex £1 Ord. ......... 101/3 | 101/3 | 3 0 
inister 16 6! 16 aj\\Gen. Accdt. £1, 12/6 pd. 3 0 | 15 c| 20 c|\Odeon Theatres 5/- . 38/9 2 3 
: 10/-6| 10/-a@ ||/Lon. & Lancs. £5, £3 pd. 3 6 146 24a ||Pinchin Johnson Ord. 10/- “| 40/- 2 0 
condi- 20 6] t17$a/||Pearl £1, fully paid 2 34a] 10 6/'Tate and Lyle Ord. £1. ..|} 73/- 3 0 
cover 6/-a| 6/-6'||Phoenix £1, fully paid... 3 10 c} 15 c||Triplex Safety Glass 10/— 43/- 3 0 
actory \T58 -04c|¢59-08c |/Prudential £1 ‘A’.... 2 10 @| 1246 |\Tube Investments Ord. £1) 100/- 4 0 
: 19 6| 11 a@)/Royal Exchange {1 3 2 8} 33a) (Turner & Newall Ord. £1)! 84/- 3 0 
venti- 3/36| 3/3a||Royal £1, 12/6 paid 3 5 74 a | United Molasses Ord. 6/8) 38/6 4 9 
hment Investment Trusts 10 a Woolworth Ord. 5/- . 66/3 66/3 | 3 0 
- com- 6 b| 4 a|Debenture Cp. Ord. Stock|! 2334 4 5 Mines 
! 7 6b 4 a||Investment Trst. Def. Stk. | 2474 4 8 AshantiGoldfields Prd. 4/-|| 62/6 62/6 5 Om 
begun 3a 76 pa Corp. Ord. Stk..|| 2244 2244 | 4 9 \|Cons. Glds. of S. Af. £1..|| 70/74 | 68/9 | 3 6 
Breweries, &c. 5] De Beers (Def.) £24 178 16% 10 0 
t5 a} ¢15 6||Bass Ratcliff Ord. £1... |175/-xd 175/- | 2 5 |Randfontein Ord. £1....|} 33/1¢ | 33/14) 8 0 
change 6ta| 12} ||Distillers Co. Ord. £1 | 106/3 | 107/3 | 3 10 '|Rhokana Corp. Ord. £1. . 6% 64 13 6 
> com- 11 a{| 18 5 /|\Guinness (Arthur) Ord. fl, 137/6 | 136/6 | 4 5 Roan Antelope Cpr. tiie 10/9 10/14 i 
d raw 15} 6 7 a\|Ind Coope &c. Ord. £1...;| 108/6 | 108/6 | 4 3 |Sub Nigel Ord. 10/- .... 6 as 9 
! 8 a} 13 b||\Mitchells & Butlers £1.. 100/9 | 100/9 | 4 3 10 af 5/6b / ||Union Cp. 12/6 fy. pd. aa wt OF 4 0 
6a! 146 ‘Watney ( Combe Def. fl.. 90/3 | 90/3 4 8 15_ 8 Nil Nil 'W. Witwatersrand 10/-. * 145 Nil 





(c) Last two yearly divs. (a) Yield to end 1960. .(e) Unconverted, 3§% basis. (f) Yield 1-67% “ia ~_ (g) Yield basis 6%. — 
(i) Yield basis 32%. (j) Yield 24% basis. (Rk) Tachitles 24% tax free. (m) Yield basis 80%. ¢ Flat yield. + Free of tax. 


NEW YORK PRICES 


~ (a) Interim div. (6) Final div. 
Ss (h) Allowing for exchange. 


OVERSEAS WEEKLY TRAFFIC _—— 





Nov. Close Close Close Close Close Close 
=, ae 2 —— Nov. Nov. | 3. os Nov. Nov. J 
1. Railroads. 22. 28 and Industrial. 22 
om Receipts Aaerogate Gross Atlantic Coast . 39§ 40}| Am. Smelting.. 398 
Name Ending ; Can. Pacific... 104 9%] Am. Viscose... Liggett Myers. . 

106 6 Gt. Nthn. Pf... 418 414} Anaconda Nat. Distillers . 

107-3 1944 + or — 1944 + or — N.Y. Central .. 188" 183] Beth.Steel.... Nat. Steel 

103-7 _ Selle a0 ce = oe A Ms ate Pennsylvania.. 29% 30%]| Briggs Mfg.. Phelps Dodge. . 

145°5 B.A. and Pacific ....] 20 | Nov. 18] $2,150,000 |+ 435,000 | 39,166,000 Southern ; 28 | Celanese of A... Proct. Gamble . 

128 -9 B.A. Gt. Southern...} 20] ,, 18] $3,118,000 |+ 39,000 } 55,866,000 Chrysler Sears Roebuck. 
ee B.A. Western 20] ,, 18] $1,166,000 |+ 228,000 | 21,757,000 2. Utilities, ete. Distillers-Seag.. § % | Shell Union ... 

117 -9 Canadian Pacific....} 46 | ,, 21] $6,382,000 |+ 210,000 284,862,000 Amer. Tel. 163% 164% | Eastman Kdk.. 170 169% | Std. Oil N.J.... 
————$_— Do. a9] Oct. 31 | $28,161,000 }+ 1,817,000 |266,114,000 Int. Telep. ---- 15% 16} Gen. Electric .. 39% 39} | 20th Cen. Fox.. 

1623 Do. Net » 31] $5,758,000 |— 83,000 | 32,379,000 Pacific Light... re 458} Gen. Motors... 61} 614! United Drug... 
eee Central Argentine . 21 | Nov. 25| 2,793,800 |+- 57,250 | 59,070,550 People’s Gas... 67 66}| Inland Steel... 80% 80% | U.S. Steel 


’. Rlys. of _of Havana. . 21 


»__ 25) 
t Receipts i in Argentine pesos. 


_ £48,804 I+ 6,605 | 981,895 


(a) Months. 


Sth. Cal. Ed... 264 253 


Int. Harvest... 77% 762 


W. Union Tel. . 413* 


41} 1 Int. Nickel... 28} 28 


* Ex Dividend 


West’house E, . 
Woolworth .... 


422 423% 





THE ECONOMIST, December 2, 1944 


REPORT BY THE COURT OF DIRECTORS OF 


The ROYAL BANK of SCOTLAND 


To the ANNUAL GENERAL COURT OF PROPRIETORS, on Wednesday, 29th November, 1944 


The Directors now submit to the Proprietors the annexed Abstract Statement of the Affairs of the Bank at the Second Saturday of October, 1944, with relative 
Profit and Loss Account, certified by the Auditors. 


The Net Profits of the year, after providing for Income Tax, National Defence Contribution and all bad and doubtful debts, amounted to eco oa £540,618 11 3 
Dividend for half-year paid at Midsummer at the rate of 17 per cent. per annum, required .. oe woe ose £361,250 0 0 
Less Income Tax es oon ooo ooo oo — oe oeo oe ove om as ons 180,625 


0 
£180,625 0 0 
It is now proposed to pay a Dividend at Christmas for the second aeename at the rate of 17 per cent. per annum which 


will require a oe in bs _ éee ons wee ‘ £361,250 0 0 
Less Income Tax oa ie bo see soe ose we a > a ine 180,625 0 0 


: ——— {180,625 
There has been transferred to Property Maintenance Reserve Account ... oe os o . =e -. 30,000 


Contributed to Staff Pension Fund _... one . . » ‘ => «- 60,000 
And added to Inner Reserves against Contingencies, "the Balange ‘of ove oo ° mo? Cee o» 89,368 


£540,618 11 3 


All the Bank’s investments are valued in the annexed State of Affairs at or under the prices ruling at the date of the Balance. 


The Directors record with deep regret the loss sustained since the preparation of the Accounts by the death of The Right Hon. The Earl of Strathmore and Kinghorne, 
K.G., K.T., G.C.V.O., Deputy-Governor of the Bank, and of Mr. William D. Graham Menzies, an Extraordinary Director. 


Sir William Whyte, D.L., having retired in May last after fully fifty years of highly valued service, the Directors appointed Mr. John M’Arthur Thomson, General 
Manager of Williams Deacon’s Bank, Ltd., and a former Official of the Bank, to succeed him as Cashier and General Manager. 


In virtue of the powers conferred upon them by the Royal Bank of Scotland Act, 1873, the Directors elected Sir William Whyte, D.L., as an Ordinary Director. 
Sir William holds office until this General Court only but is eligible for re-election. 


The Governor, the Extraordinary Directors and the Senior Ordinary Director (Mr. Haldane) all retire at this time and are eligible for re-election. 
Auditors also fall to be appointed for the ensuing year, and Mr. George James Gregor, C.A., and Mr. S. W. Murphy, C.A., offer themselves for re-election. 


By Order of the Court of Directors, 


J. M. THOMSON, 
Cashier and General Manager. 


ABSTRACT STATE OF AFFAIRS, at I4th October, 1944 


LIABILITIES. 
Deposits with accrued Interest and other Credit Balances ... i a kc . ‘. 7 " om a --- £104,004 568 3 
. Norgs in Circulation ... one one eve eee ove eos ese ove ws ° ooo on oo one eee 8,978,587 0 
. Drarts OUTSTANDING... o~_ . . ‘e ie . ran oe a 1,119 990 11 
. ACCEPTANCES and INDORSEMENTS of. Foreign Bills and. other ‘Obligations ob oes mr ies ie os we _ Ss . a 3,135,609 7 


olwoosoo 


£117,238,755 1 
CaPITAL .. a a se ‘i a = a ae oe “we si ‘ om wai . — +  £4,250,000 


0 
. REST... So = me a ‘ i — eee * 4,125,965 10 
. Proposed Half-year’s Divipenp pavable at Christmas (less Income Tax) ne Soe ~ ee oi ‘ 180,625 0 


8,556,590 5 10 
Toray LIABILITIES... ; ese £125,795,345 7 7 
Re NS RETESET 


AsszrTs. 


Gop and Sirver Corin, BANK oF ENGLAND Notes, Notes of other Banks, and Casx with Bank of Ramet and other London £16,222, 325 
Bankers si sl ae nk vee 222, 

. Money in London at ‘Call and short notice, and ‘Cheques, etc., payable on ‘demand, in “hand, “and in ‘transite wee ee» =: 11,433,549 

. British GOVERNMENT TREASURY DeEpPosiT RECEIPTS... eon eee wee ose +. 12,500,000 

. British GOVERNMENT SEcuriTiIES and Securities guaranteed by British Government — o> as de +. 45,258,835 

. Dominion AND COLONIAL GOVERNMENT SECURITIES, BANK OF ENGLAND STOCK and Corroration Stocks o ave 921,049 

. Other Securities ove a ese ove ons oon eos eee eee oe + see oie on ose ais 454,017 


nhraonwn 
cCooomnm 


£86,789,776 7 8 
Williams Dercon’s Bank Ltd. Shares—1, sy 500 = ane of £5 each, is paid, and 312,500 “B” Gam of £1 each, 


fully paia... ae ws “— an a a eee wd 3,093,750 
. Glyn, Mills & Company £1, 060, 000 ‘Stock... a i = was ae aie one ia 2,800,000 


. Bitxs discounted (of which {1,850,000 British Government Treasury Bills)" nas bom oie oe oes ae 3,066,118 
. Apvances on Cash Credit and Current Accounts oe as eee eee ove ose ooo es oo» «=: 25,134,813 
. Loans on Stocks and Securities... non ene eco ° wee . 680.901 
. BankinG CORRESPONDENTS and other Customers ‘for Acceptances and Indorsements and other Obligations, per contra... 3,135,609 
. Bank Buiipincs (partly yielding rent) ... oo ae a. = ioe se ies = 6 oo as 364,618 
. Property yielding rent ae abt ae se one em 164,757 
. FREEHOLD Properties in London (partly ‘occupied by Bank “and partly yielding Tent) .. ore ies oe ese “a 565,000 


oo 


“ee 
COPAM~AW 
CAMODanoo 


39,005,568 19 11 


— 


Tota. ASSETS a ‘ oe» £125,795,345 7 7 


PROFIT AND LOSS ACCOUNT 


Property Maintenance Reserve Account oes oes £30,000 


0 By Rest at 10th October, 1942... cee a .. £4,125,965 5 10 
Staff Pension Fund Bex aa 60,000 0 
0 


»» Net Profits after deducting expenses of management 
at Head Office and 209 Branch Establishments, 


0 
0 
Dividend for half-year, paid at Midsummer, less Income 
0 allowing for rebate on Bills Current and providing 
0 
3 


Tax . ae 180,625 
Dividend for second ‘half-year, to ‘be paid at Christmas 

less Income Tax one =e vo 180,625 0. 
Toner Reserves against Contingencies sis os 89,368 11 
Balance, being mms Rest or oN Profits, carried 

forward ... oo 60 4,125,965 5 10 


£4,666,583 17 1 £4,666,583 17 1 
A a ASNT YELLS AAD RET 


ad a Tax, National Defence Contribution 
all bad and doubtful debts... ws ie 540,618 11 3 


T. BROWN, Chief Accountant. 


AUDITORS’ REPORT 


As Auditors appointed by the Proprietors of TE Royat Bank oF ScoTLaNnp, we have checked the Cash on hand at Head Office, Glasgow and London (City Office), 
verified the cash with London Bankers, the Securities for money at call and short notice, the Government Securities and other Investments, and examined the details of 
the other Assets and of the Liabilities set forth in the foregoing Abstract State of Affairs; and we now certify that in our opinion said Abstract State is a full and fair 
Balance Sheet, properly drawn up, and exhibits a true and correct view of the state of the Bank’s Affairs, as shown by the books, at 14th October, 1944. 


GEO. JAMES GREGOR, C.A., Auditor. 
Epinsurcu, 9th November, 1944. S. W. MURPHY, C.A., Auditor. 
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